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Keeping Things Clean— 


one of the world’s great industries 





THE COMPLEXITIES of modern civilization have brought count- 
less new and important problems in cleanliness. 


Each year our cities see great gleaming skyscrapers, palatial 
apartment homes and luxurious hotels, built at terrific expense, 
only to face destructive smoke and dirt conditions, The hospital, 
the school, the theater also present their own peculiar riddle 
of cleanliness. 

For more than a third of a century The J. B. Ford Company 
has been the world’s foremost manufacturer of specialized 
cleaning-materials. To them virtually every industry has 
brought its own peculiar cleaning vexations for solution. In one 
decade the selling of beverages in millions of sanitary bottles 
has become a major industry. The washing of wool requires 
a different cleaner than the washing of steel. The cleaners 
that safeguard milk, from the dairy to the nation’s doorsteps, 
are different from those that send home your laundry so fresh, 
sweet-smelling and clean. 

Recently these cleaning authorities developed a packaged 
product for the home — Wyandotte Detergent. First, they 
made certain it was the best product for its purpose that could 
be produced. Then, they began introducing it to the house- 
wives of America . . . not in one grand splurge, but city 
by city and section by section. The Wyandotte advertising 
is in line with this program, building for the future while 
promoting present sales. 





N. W. AYER & SON, Incorporated 


Advertising Headquarters 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
Vew York Boston Chicago San Francisco Detroit London 
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DR. CLARENCE POE 


President of The Progressive 
Farmer since 1903, editor since 
1899, has seen his publication 
climb from 5,500 subscribers 
to 1,100,000—the greatest 
circulation of any publication 
south of Mason and Dixon's 
line. ¢ ¢ ° 


Sketch No. 6 introducing nay mete 
and Editors of Standard Farm Papers 


Dr. Poe Says: 


“The PROGRESSIVE FARMER and SOUTHER! 
RURALIST rejoices in its opportunities as the do 


inant farm paper in this great field. The South §,.,, 


wonderful advantages of climate and crops, and it, 
constantly improving agricultural practices, chal 
lenge the attention of business men looking for ag, 
ever-growing farm market. Already producing mo 
than one-third of America’s crop values, the Sout 

will steadily increase this proportion.”’ ; 


Wide awake. . . progressive .. . farm fam 
ilies in “Standard” states comprise th 
nation’s richest agricultural market. 


**Standard”’ editorial leadership is unques 
tioned. Reader interest is high. New and ol 
products worth the buying find a ready sal 
when backed by ‘“‘Standard”’ schedules. 


**Standard”’ advertising is your mos 
efficient, direct way to reach this outlet 


Eight papers reaching 2,350,000 farm hom 


American Agriculturist Hoard’s Dairyman Progressive Farmer and Southern Rurali 
Breeder's Gazette Nebraska Farmer Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead. 
Farmer and Farm, Stock and Home Prairie Farmer 


Tic STANDARD FARM PAPER UNIT 


NEW bi Fy Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., Eastern Managers, 250 Park Avenue 
HICAGO — Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Daily News Building 
SAN FRANCISCO — 917 Hearst Building 
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Did Man Specific Distributes Some 
Citations 


The Copy He Favors Furnishes a Definite Handle for the Reader’s 
Memory to Grasp 


By Marsh K. Powers 


President, The Powers-House Company (Advertising Agency) 


yt D MAN SPECIFIC (so the _ entiate those flavors by brands? 
old gentleman confides in me, Even this limitation does not bar 
ith full permission to ghost his Old Man Specific from being help- 

emarks) feels a deep sympathy ful. 
KOUTHER, all practitioners of advertising Coca-Cola proves this in the fol- 
s the do Who have grown weary of the lowing excerpt into which, I be- 
he South trand Old Alibi—‘Oh, yes, but lieve, the average man will read 
pps, and itfhy business is different !” one more argument than Coca- 

tells me there are moments Cola has seen fit to introduce: 

, after being con- 


ronted time and again 
y the query, “Yes— Westinghouse Radio 
ut how can you say 


nything specific about Mammoth Cave 


oods like mine?” he is 


mpted to burst forth T A Te 
ith—Then, for Pete’s in CuGy Spot est.. 
ake, take pity on your ee 
lesmen and copy writ- 
rs. Take your goods 
ff the market until you 
meve invested them with 
» reason for exis- 





a matter of fact, 
owever, he questions 
r there are many 
mm odities so utterly 
morphous that no 
ean-cut, specific sales 
igle can be discovered 
them. 
Foods, beverages, 
ndy and cigarettes, 
br example, each differ 
aterially among them- 
Ives in flavor but eave 
here, advertisers |= — ae 
ghtly ask, is there a 
rd-wizard (or an art- The Definite Facts Presented in This Advertisement 
t) so talented that he Are Made Additionally Credible by Context and 
n coax ink to differ- Photographs 
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“... Montreal rivals New 
Orleans in observing the pause 
that refreshes. In 1930 the num- 
ber of bottles of Coca-Cola 
served in each was: Montreal, 
66 million; New Orleans, 69 
million.” 


And not in the Q. L. C. wrap- 
per! Of all the thousands of 
Coca-Cola appeals I’ve 
read, that one, to my 
mind, is the most shrewd- 
ly calculated to get a 
non-user to try a bottle. 
Yet flavor isn’t men- 
tioned. 

Then, too, there’s Old 
Gold. No matter what 
your personal opinion of 
the blindfold tests may 
be, can you belittle the 
potency of the specific 
frankness of this? 

“158 victories in 165 
public taste-tests of the 
four leading brands.” 

One of the most valu- 
able virtues of the spe- 
cific is that, as this in- 
stance illustrates, it doesn't 
require your merchandise 
to live up to over-strenu- 
ous assertions nor achieve 
impossible standards of 
perfection. Much of its 
power lies in the repres- 
sion which it permits and encour- 
ages. 

Radio is a field where, in a fash- 
ion similar to those just cited, 
verbal blossoms have been forced 
to sprout gaudily from fact-roots 
too meager and tenuous to give 
them resistance against quick wilt- 
ing. 

The Westinghouse radio test in 
Mammoth Cave, in pleasing con- 
trast, furnishes specific information 
of a type that is not so easily for- 
gotten—“5,000 feet inside cave”’— 
“302 feet under ground”’—“a com- 
mittee from Western Kentucky 
Teachers College’—“35 stations 
logged in one night”—all definite 
facts which are made additionally 
credible by context and photo- 
graphs. 

Of course, it costs money to 
create such copy as that. It isn’t a 
matter of simply squeezing a dic- 
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tionary and then mopping up t 
verbiage that oozes out, in time t 
catch tomorrow’s papers. I wo 
der if some one high up in t 
Westinghouse organization didy 
say: “No, boys, no—there will | 


thing worth saying. Let's be dif 
ferent—let’s not say it wit 
flowers. Let's say it with Facts 


30% LESS AIR 


Compare these low pressures made 
possible by the p d construction 
of the Blowout-Proof Tire. 





Others 
mended 
3200 42 
° 6 3400 % 
Buick—118" W.B....... 26to 30 
Cadillac 8—All models. ..26 to 30 
Chevrolet—All models.. 24 
Chrysler—All models. .. 
Ford—All models 
Hudson 
LaSalle—All models 
Nash 6 & 8—AIl models. 30 to 35 
* Packard—All models.... 26 40 
Studebaker 6 & 8 22to 28 3510 40 


These pressures are for rear tires. In front tires, for 
easiest steering, use a few pounds more air. The above 
are a few examples. The General Tire Dealer has com 
plete low-pressure schedules for every make of car. 


Old Man Specific’s Handiwork Is Present in 
General Tire Advertisement in the Form of 


Table Comparing Inflations 


Tire copy, too, has left its read 
ers a bit fed up with unsupporte 
allegations. 

For that reason when we see t! 
display line, “Relaxed Rubber,” w 
acknowledge that it is a pleasing 
phrase. Made skeptical, howevet 
by over-long acquaintance wit 


word-deep tire copy, we look fos; 


the brass-tack necessary to give 
conviction. Fortunately, Old Ma 
Specific’s handiwork is present in 
table comparing the lower inflation 
recommended for the General Ti 
on definite makes of cars with t 
inflations advised by others. 

It might seem difficult to s 
anything distinctive about a pent! 
It would be, if you hunted only 
thesaurus for something to say. ! 
laboratory, however, can remed 
the deficiency. 


“The ‘wear’ test, shown abovd 
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ing up th " 

intinef  ... just around the corner 

i on are fertile fields .. . 
are will | 


rg? S™aTHE MANUFACTURER whose profit-and-loss state- 
__ it  wiffment at the end of 1931 will show black figures, is the 
ith Fact ne who finds new fields in which to sell his products. 
He will reap the reward of all pioneers who open 


5S AIR 7 up fertile territory. 
| NK 
res made yi Zz 















Christian Herald met 
the present economic 
situation by taking 
the step that had been 


> J ) planned for two years 
iF | —by changing from a 


istruction 






] 3200 42 
3400 % 







a weekly to a monthly 
PS magazine. Already we 
have reaped the re- 
ward in new readers 


' 8 
yest , 
Ey and new advertisers. 


resent in 
Form of 
s 


he addition of the Church Housekeeping Bureau to 
hristian Herald opens up a new and highly concen- 
t its reafttated field for manufacturers of foods and household 
nsuppor'iwares, 400,000,000, meals are served annually in the 
we see tifProtestant churches of America. This is a PLUS for 


bber,” ; i 

ail advertisers who address their copy to women. 

, howevel . ; ; 

ince wif he first manufacturers who advertise to the editorially- 


Boge i stimulated women who read Christian Herald will reap 
Old Mafthe reward of all pioneers who open fertile territory. 
resent in 

r inflation 


~' HRISTIAN HERALD 














ers. 
iIt to sa 419 Fourth Avenue, New York City 

it a penci 

cdo! Monthly ...25ca Copy 

to say. ! a 

in remed SRAHAM PATTERSON - ~ - Vice-President 






















. PAUL MAYNARD - - - Advertising Manager 


wn abov’ 
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proves by exact measurement 
that the lead in every Mikado 
pencil will make a line over 35 
miles long.” 


En passant, I look with new in- 
terest at the Mikado which is put- 
ting this article into its first draft 
and take time to wonder how long 
35 miles is in terms of “wordage.” 
(Never fear !—this manuscript isn’t 
going to consume it.) 

What do “cheaper” or “slightly 
more expensive,” as so often used 
in advertising copy, actually signi- 
iy? In many instances—because a 
comparative standard cannot be 
stated—their vagueness is inescap- 
able. Anaconda, however, lets you 
start your own definite calculations 
by handling the price matter in this 
manner— 


—“it costs a little more than 
rustable pipe (about $75 in the 
average eight-room house”). 


Chase Alpha Brass Pipe is even 
more definite on the same point. 


“It costs only 3% of a cent per 
building dollar more than the 
cheapest rustable pipe—for ex- 
ample, about $75 more for a 
$10,000 house.” 


“Built for endurance” is a claim 
repeatedly emphasized in automo- 
bile copy but rarely given the sup- 
port of definite evidence. Pierce- 
Arrow gives it reality by showing 
a present-day photograph of a vet- 
eran car which (to quote only a 
portion of the descriptive caption) 

“has been in the constant service 

of the former Governor and his 
family since 1917.” 

If you were to go back over 
these examples, you would note a 
thread of similarity running through 
the majority of them. 

Before pencil was set to paper or 
typewriter keys began to clack, 
someone somewhere—and in certain 
instances, many people—had worked 
on the job of finding or creating 
something worth saying. 

Sometimes a statistician preceded 
the copy man; sometimes a labora- 
tory staff, sometimes a man fami- 
liar with the sales-history of other 
years, sometimes a crew of re- 
search workers. The copy writers 
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were furnished materials  mord 
substantial than the smoke of the; 
cigarettes from which to fashio, 
messages. The results naturally 
are more tangible than if they hag 
been molded from thin air, an 
justify the preliminary expense, 

There is food for serious stud; 
in this fact, especially for adver. 
tisers who are vaguely dubious 0 
outspokenly critical of their pres 


ent copy, yet unable to prescribd 
The best 


more potent substitutes. 
artisan in your factory would find 
himself helpless if handicapped by 
insufficient or inferior material. 

Pre-search such as the abova 
almost always results in specifi 
copy but that does not mean that 
the use of the specific is limited t 
those occasions where there ha 
been such preliminary study. 

There are abundant applications 
for the specific which do not de 
pend upon research and statistical 
comparisons, plentiful opportuni- 
ties for the copy writer to make 
his phrases graphic and vivid 
through dextrous use of the spe- 
cific word or fact. 

For instance, these examples owe 
their strength to the specific facts 
selected for emphasis. 


“When you shove off from 
Pier 57.” 

French Line. 

“Each hole on the Cavalier 


Course is modeled after one at 
some world-famous links.” 
The Cavalier, Virginia Beach. 
“This picture of a clover field 
is as near as we can come to 
showing you how sweet clothes 
smell when they are washed with 
Fels-Naptha.” 
Fels & Company. 
“The only truck ever sold at 
less than ten dollars per horse 
power.” 
Studebaker Trucks. 


“The original belonged! t 
Franz Joseph.” 
W. & J. Sloane 


These could have been phr: 
and with less mental exertion 
“When you sail.” 
“Splendid 18-hole golf cou 
“Laundering with Fels-Naptha 


' 
2 


rse. 
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(Continued on page 137) 
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their pres " e ! 1931 
‘eegSignificance! 132,426 
would find 


icapped by 
aterial. 
the abova 
in specifi 
mean that 
limited t 
there ha 
udy. 
pplications 
lo not de 
statistical 
opportuni- 
- to make F : 
ind vivid STEADY growth, year after year, is an established 


ournaland Bulletin CirculationGains 


months ending March, 
1921 


867 4,268 in one year 
40,559 in ten years 










} he ae characteristic of Rhode Island’s great newspaper com- 
mples owg§bination. . . . No mushroom expansions, blossoming from 
cific fac sensational features . . . just a continuous growth, year in, 
; year out. 
off from 
h Line. {We attribute this to a consistent guiding policy which has 
, steadily maintained reader interest and has guarded reader 
ks.”  gconfidence. We believe these two factors to be of vital 
hutge significance in determining the advertising value of any 
over hielt 
come to newspaper. 
et clothes 
shed with{ Combination Circulation for the month of March, 133,830 
ympany. A GAIN of 6,007 over March, 1930 
r sold at 
er horse 
nui. | The Providenee Journal 
mngel t Morning and Sunday 
Sloane. 
| The Evening Bulletin 
| phrased, 
tion— Representatives 
S course’ CHAS. H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
ls-Naptha§{Boston-New York-Chicago San Francisco-Los Angeles -Seattle 
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At first glance you see a crowd, a weav- 
ing mass of people. Look again. They 
are individual bodies governed by in- 
dividual minds. 


And every mind is swarming with 
ideas just as this open space is swarming 
with people. Ideas about what vege- 
tables to cook for dinner tonight, what 
clothes to wear to the theatre, what 
cigarettes to smoke... 

Where do they get their ideas? From 
conversations with other people? And 
from observations of other people? 


Suppose we assume that they do. 


INK 


Then where do those other people g 
the ideas? From the newspapers . 
morning, evening and Sunday? Fro 
the magazines? From the radio 
From the talking pictures? From t 
car cards and posters that surroun 


10n area 
d China, 
soon as 
alter Tho 
ng with 


them? From other forces less tangible : 


How can you profit most from t 
utilization of these tangible forces? An 
how can you set intangible forces | 
motion to influence their ideas in 
half of your product? 


From seven cities in the United State 
and from the center of every large pop 
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area in every land, except Russia 
na, where offices will be opened 
as conditions warrant, the J. 
lhompson Company is co-oper- 
2 with a group of distinguished 
1 seeking out the fundamentals 
e behind human motives in the 
of things and services from 

lay. 
ugh its consistent policy in search- 
b for basic facts in the actual field of the 
gen enterprise, this company is today a 
der with those products which lie in the 
thly competitive trades and industries. 


4 


» RL - 
= A 


New York - Chicago - St. Louis - Bos- 
ton - Cincinnati - San Francisco - Los 
Angeles - « Montreal - Toronto. - Lon- 
don - Paris »« Madrid « Berlin - Stock- 
holm - Copenhagen - Antwerp - - Alex- 
andria - Port Elizabeth - - Buenos Aires 
- Sao Paulo. - Bombay - - Melbourne - 
Sydney -- Batavia - Wellington -- Osaka 


J. Walter Thompson 
Company 








But What About Selling? Will | 


Go “Entertainment,” 


Too? 


A Startling Glimpse at the Possible Destiny of Salesmanship if 
Entertainment Succeeds as the Dominating Advertising Motif 


By P. H. Erbes, Jr. 


ITH the possibility that ad- 

vertising will, in the next few 
years, go “entertainment,” as has 
been discussed in recent issues of 
PrinTeErS’ INK, there can no longer 
be delayed the consideration of a 
logical companion development in 
the field of merchandising that 
may be equally, if not more, revo- 
lutionary. 

Competition for attention be- 
comes increasingly intense. Most 
impelling of the public desires, to 
quote H. E. Lesan*, is that for 
entertainment. These indisputable 
facts are cited as support for the 
possibility that entertainment will 
be the dominating motif of adver- 
tising before so very long. 

Aha, then. Advertising, accord- 
ing to one school of thought, is a 
form of selling. Another looks 
upon it as a creator of salability. 
However you look at it, there is 
no denying the close relationship 
between the two and that the same 
fundamental factors affect the de- 
velopment of the technique of each. 

No less intense than in advertis- 
ing is the competition for atten- 
tion in the field of personal solici- 
tation. No smaller is the desire of 
the salesman’s customers and pros- 
pects for entertainment than that 
those whom advertising attempts 
to reach—they are essentially the 
same people. 

Therefore, when and if adver- 
tising finds it good and advisable 
to employ entertainment to its 
ends, may not a similar destiny be 
in store for selling? 

In other words: Will selling go 
“entertainment ?” (“Whatta ya 
mean, go entertainment?” inter- 
rupts Mr. Bushnell, a sales man- 
ager who has just been going over 
a batch of expense accounts. 

*“Is Advertising Going, Fe ia 
ment?’ ” March . page by H. E. 
Lesan, president, Page TS Lesan Adver- 
tising Agency, Teen 





There is a distinction, Mr. Bush 
nell, as you will see by readin 
the paragraphs that follow.) 

In the light of this possibilit 
modern sales management cany 
afford not to be ready, if it be on! 
at this time to get fully in min 
the nature of the developments tha 
may take place. So let us dra 
aside the curtain of time and s 
what is in store along about 193 

George F. Crock, proprietor 
Crock’s Department Store, Mo 
erneville, Kansas, is seated in h 
office at the rear of the ladies 
ready-to-wear department in th 
balcony. J. Arthur Fleetman, sale 
representative of the Transcont 
nental Wholesale Corporation, aj 
proaches. He is accompanied by 
man carrying a black case. Th 
customary greetings are __ taker 
care of. 

“Well,” says Mr. Crock, “wha 
have you got today?” 

“Some real stuff, this morning 
Mr. Crock,” Mr. Fleetwood re 
plies. He proceeds to a small plat; 
form at one end of the office. 
piano and a couple of chairs ar 
on the platform. The other man 
a Mr. Pinelli, seats himself on on 
of the chairs, removes an accor 
dion from the black case and 
squeezes out a few tentative chords, 
Then he breaks into a fancy ver- 
sion of “Tiger Rag.” 

Forthwith, Mr. Fleetman weaves 
his hips a bit and then enters vig- 
orously upon a tap dance. He’ 
pretty good, and Mr. Crock is ob- 
viously pleased with the perform- 
ance. He applauds, whistles and 
stamps his feet as Mr. Fleetmam 
concludes. 

“That,” says the salesman 
proudly, after he has mopped his 
forehead and caught his breath, 
“was sponsored by Cluett, Peabod) 
& Company, Inc., makers of Ar 
row collars. Look. (He removes 





his collar and thrusts it before the 
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Des Moines Belongs to 


ALL lowe 


Des Moines, Iowa’s Capital city, is a city of friendli- 
ness ... of hospitality hecause it is a city of lowa 
people! 


A traveler recently remarked that he never had been 
in a city of similar size where so many men addressed 
each other by their first names. To the casual ob- 
server such a personal relationship “* might just hap- 
pen.”’ But not so with Des Moines. 


There is a reason for the friendliness you find here 
. . « for the spirit of neighborliness so apparent in 
Des Moines. That reason was brought to light by 
some facts recently gathered. 


Des Moines institutions are largely made up of people 
from Iowa cities, towns and farms. Wherever you turn 
in Des Moines . . . when you go into a bank, a res- 
taurant, a jobbing house, a retail store, a school, a 
church or a doctor’s office . . . you find there people 


from all parts of the state of Iowa! 


Six out of every ten doctors in Des Moines came 
from other Iowa communities . . . seven out of every 
ten Des Moines realtors are from other Iowa cities. 


The Des Moines Register and Tribune, as does Iowa’s 
Capital City, owes its growth and progress to the 
people of Iowa. From one end of the state to the 
other, Iowans look to The Register and Tribune for 
news of Iowa happenings, Iowa politics, lowa society 
and Iowa sports events. It is regarded as the local 
newspaper of Iowa as much as of the city of Des 
Moines. 


An average net paid circulation of 247,000 daily 
(98% in lowa) reflects the state wide popularity of 
The Des Moines Register and Tribune. 
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retailer.) Perspiration simply can’t 
wilt it. Fresh as a gardenia at 11 
a.m., even after a strenuous round 
This'll be a fast 


of tap dancing. 
mover, especially with the Arrow 
people sponsoring miniature golf . 


courses all over the country.” 

“Yep, that was a pretty good 
jig,” says Mr. Crock. “Put me 
down for a couple of boxes in each 
size.” 

Mr. Fleetman pulls out his order 
book, starts to make the entry then 
pauses. He turns and signals the 
accordion player. The accordion 
player comes back with: 

“Who was that lady I seen you 
with last night?” 

“That wasn't no lady, that was 
your wife,” Mr. Fleetman returns 
quickly. This draws hearty 
chuckles from the retailer. 

“That's rich!” Mr. Crock says. 
“Darn good. Double the order on 
those collars. They must be real 
merchandise. 

“You know,” he adds, “those 
Arrow collar people certainly have 
the stuff these days. Flanagan was 
in here yesterday with a line of 
Ide collars and he pulled a plate 
juggling act that was lousy. Just 
plain lousy. Naturally, I didn’t 
give him a dime’s worth of busi- 
ness. Oh, I suppose their collars 
are all right, but I’ve got to be 
sold. A salesman’s got to have a 
real act before I’m_ convinced. 
What else you got?” 

Mr. Fleetman now motions for 
activity on the piano, to which Mr. 
Pinelli has transferred his atten- 
tion. Mellifluously from Mr. Fleet- 
man’s larynx proceed the tenuous 


notes of “Evening Star” from 
“Tannhauser.” 
“Nice, eh?” the salesman in- 


quires enthusiastically when he has 
finished. “Sponsored by Spur tie. 
Neat and comfortable. Never in- 
terferes with the Adam’s apple.” 

“Not so good, not so good,” re- 
plies Mr. Crock. “Guess I can’t 
use any of— 

“No, wait a minute. That Spur 
outfit’s been putting on a campaign 
of cantatas here in town lately. 
Guess I can’t afford to take a 
chance on not having some of their 
ties. Put me down for an assort- 
ment of the newest numbers. The 
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way these manufacturers are usiy 
advertising to force distribution 
Mr. Crock complains, “is just mak 
ing a lot of slot machines out 9 
us retailers.” 

Mr. Fleetman puts on sales az 
for some other men’s wear item 
and leaves with a nice batch « 
orders. 

A Mr. Cobb comes in soon after 
He puts on a piccolo solo, an im 
pression of Mary Wigman and 
Hebrew monolog for a line , 
cotton prints, Cannon towels and 
an assortment of notions, respec 
tively. As Mr. Cobb takes hi 
leave and before Mr. Van Deuse 
of Holeproof Hosiery comes int 
set up the parallel bars for hi 
acrobat solicitation, let us lool 
over the balcony rail and see wha 
is happening on the selling floot 
below. 

A woman comes in and a 
proaches the girl behind the toile 
goods counter. She inquires abou 
toilet soaps. The girl produces ; 
deck of cards, holds up the thred 
of spades, makes a pass at it and 
it changes to the seven of dia 
monds. 

“Palmolive,” the girl explains. 

“Pretty tame,” remarks the lady, 
who is obviously of the more s0- 
phisticated type. “How about Ja 
Rose?” 

This time the girl croons a tore! 
song from a current revue. 

The lady is genuinely delighted 
“That soap ought to be good,” she 
says. “Three bars.” 

There you are—a brief glimpse 
into the possible future of sales 
manship and merchandising. 
a conservative glimpse at that 
May it not also be, the sex appeal 
angle being what it is in entertain- 
ment, that selling in years to come 
will go female? And sales man- 
agers go Ziegfeld? 


H. L. Armes, Vice-President, 
Dorrance, Kenyon 


_H. Lyman Armes has been n 
vice-president of Dorrance, Kenyon & 
Company, Boston advertising agency. He 


will direct production. 

Rodman Caterson, formerly with the 
mechanical department staff of i 
rance, Sullivan & Company, Inc., New 
York, has been transferred to the Dor- 
rance, Kenyon agency and will serv¢ 
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under Mr. Armes in charge of mechan 
ical production and traffic. 
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horough Trading Area Coverage Through One Newspaper 





An Evening Paper City 
in Financial News Too! 


ILWAUKEEANS prefer their financial 

news on the day it happens, while it is 

still fresh and important. In The Journal, 

at 3:30 each afternoon, they find complete 

bond, stock, exchange, curb and pit quota- 

tions and a thorough analysis of the financial 
developments of the day. 


Stock tables in The Journal are printed in 
large, legible type in wide columns—and 
weekly checks show that they are more accu- 
rate than the tables in other Milwaukee 
papers including those printed in the morn- 
ing paper hours later. 


In advertising as well as news preference, 
Milwaukee upsets the traditional morning 
paper leadership in financial matters, and 
The Journal, an evening paper, carries 33% 
more financial advertising than the morning 


paper. 


MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
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‘0 the DorfRead in More Than Four Out of Five Milwaukee Homes 
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The advice and practice of the 

dealer is a strong recommendation of 
value of concentration in advertising 
In Chicago the dealer indicates st 
preference for one medium... 
Chicago Daily News. During 

The Chicago Daily News carried Il 
745 lines of local advertising, 2,3% 
lines more than any other Chicago ¢ 
newspaper. ... In The Daily News 
dealer finds spotlight coverage of 
logical Chicago market. More than 
per cent of the more than 440,000 ci 
lation of The Chicago Daily New 
concentrated in this trading area, 
forty-mile circle of Chicago and 
suburbs. . . . The power, effective 
and economy of this circulation 
equally of value to the national ad 
tiser supporting the efforts of 


dealers in the same market. 
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ADVERTISING 
REPRESENTATIVES : 


CHICAGO 
Home Office 
Daily News Plaza 
Tel. Dearborn titi 


NEW YORK 
John B. Woodward, inc 
110 E. 42d St. 
Tel. AShiand 4-2770 


DETROIT 
Joseph R. Scolaro 
3-241 General Motors 
Bldg. 

Tel. Empire 7810 


SAN FRANCISCO 
C. Geo. Krogness 
303 Crocker ist Nat’! 
Bank Bidg. 

Tel. Douglas 7892 


MEMBER OF THE 
100,000 GROUP OF 
AMERICAN CITIES 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


CHICAGO'S HOME NEWSPAPER 
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A HIGH SPO! 


lurrounded * 


by 
Depress “on 


HE Oklahoma eae: 
City Market has Se } 
VER ete nt 


continuously \ : y 
te ; : x . wy 
maintained its high ‘ 2 









position on the busi- 
ness map of the nation which, unfortunately, has been consider- 
ably dented and depressed for nearly eighteen months. 


Since the U. S. Census a year ago, Oklahoma City has grown 
steadily at the rate of more than 1,000 persons a month, based 
upon an increase of 9% in the number of utilities customers in 
that time. 


For 43 consecutive months, building has exceeded a million dollars 
and the total for the first three months of 1931 was exceeded by 
fewer than ten cities in America. 


This growth and expansion explains why Oklahoma City and its 
trade area has continued to be a high spot on the map of the 
nation’s business—why, in proportion to its size, the Oklahoma 
City Market is one of the country’s most productive sales areas— 
and why adequate advertising schedules in the Oklahoman and 
Times are building profitable sales volumes in this market. 






Oklahoma 
Publishing 
Company 


Natio real 


-th DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


THE OKLAHOMA FARMER- STOCKMAN 
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Must Prices Come Down Before 


Sales Go Up?P 


Another Slant on Pegged Prices for Advertised Brands 


By Richard Webster 


Vice-President, Reimers & Whitehill, Inc. (Advertising Agency) 


O* a recent morning, there were 
several advertisements in the 
New York City dailies with so uni- 
form a selling story that they seem 
to show a trend. 

First, the Rogers Peet Com- 
pany, fairly conservative, is using 
two full columns instead of its nor- 
mal seventy-five lines on one. 
Obviously something Mr. Azoy and 
his associates considered quite im- 
portant. The big space is not an 
announcement of a special sale. 
Quite the contrary. It explains 
that stock-clearing is over—‘“by the 
end of February our decks were 
clear of high-cost merchandise.” 

The headline told the story. It 
read: “Our Clothing Costs You 
Less This Spring.” 

Second, John David, that same 
morning, advertised: “Silk-Lined 
Spring Suits, $49.50... better 
value than those sold last “Spring 


at $65,” 


Third, John Wanamaker, the 
same morning, said: “This $40 
Flannel Suit is a Wanamaker 


Mas terpiece—last year’s prices $50 
and $55. 

Next, Wallach Brothers : “We've 
both maintained quality—better in 
most cases—and have lowered 
prices. The Gordian Worsted suits 
are an example. They were the 
finest that $50 could buy. Now 
they are $46. You save $4 on the 
price and more than $4 on the finer 
quality you get in the clothes.” 
(That, I'll say, is piling it up!) 

And another Wallach advertise- 
ment: “Price Change Effective at 
Once. Florsheim Shoes are now 
$9 and $10. Formerly $10, $11 and 
$12. Not only are the prices 
lower but there are added quality 
refinements in these new spring 
shoe styles. The lowest levels 
since 1921.” 

These advertisements have these 
points in common: 
In cach, the advertiser is a re- 








tailer in close touch with over-the- 
counter sales. 

In each, the retailer reduces 
prices, not as a special event, but 
as a regular policy, not for an end- 
of-season sale, but for the entire 
season just begun. 

In each, the retailer is a manu- 
facturer himself or is sufficiently 
important to have a voice in setting 
the price. He is not paring profits 
on another manufacturer’s goods 
produced for the general market. 








THAT'S OUR STORY—AND WE 
ARE GOING TO STICK TO IT 


LOWER PRICES AND 
BETTER VALUES FOR 
1931 


Of course it's easy enough to give you lower prices 
— jest offer cheaper goods. 

But this ien't thet hind of » store. 

We believe im bue quality—so dors Hart Schafimer 
@ Marx. Aad we've both maintained quality — ber 
ter im mont cases—and have lowered prices. 











Retailers Everywhere Are Announcing 
Reduced Prices 
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The price reduction is planned, not 
accidental and spasmodic. The 
goods are standard quality, or even 
a new and higher standard. 

So that, to be blunt about it, 
though we label all this advertising 
as retail, it has none of the ear- 
marks of the typical and to-be- 
deprecated department-store “cut- 
price” advertising. 

R. H. Macy & Company do 
about $100,000,000 a year, a volume 
that outweighs that of nine out of 
ten national advertisers ; and Macy 
began to cut prices, as a definite 
policy and not for special sales, 
almost immediately after the 
October-November, 1929, smash. 
The middle of last summer, prices 
on 269 Macy items were calculated 
to be off 18 per cent from Septem- 
ber, 1929—and dollar sales had ad- 
vanced 11 per cent and net profits 
were up 8 per cent. The Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 
now grosses over $1,000,000,000 a 
year—how many national adver- 
tisers equal that? If you have 


ever gone the rounds at Bush 


Terminal, you know that the 
A & P is a big manufacturer as 
well as a large distributor. It was 
first among the grocery chains to 
make extensive and continuous re- 
ductions in price. In December, 
1930, A & P advertisements said: 
“Average price of staple foods 
shows 21 per cent drop in A & P 
food stores.” 

These retail examples of price 
reduction create an antecedent 
probability that there is something 
in the idea for national advertisers. 
At least an antecedent probability, 
I think, but by no means a com- 
plete demonstration of the neces- 
sity of such price-cutting. 

When Benjamin H. Namm, 
president of The Namm Store, 
said, in Printers’ INK for March 
26, in his article entitled: “How 
Retailers Feel About Pegged Prices 
for Advertised Brands,” that ad- 
vertised brands must be priced 
lower, he said a mouthful that 
should make an earful for any na- 
tional advertiser who sells through 
department stores. have no 
quarrel with him—just a different 
point of view. 

I transpose from his key—“Na- 
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tional manufacturers must do as 
we say” to “National manu factur- 
ers may well do as certain retail- 
ers have done—especially since 
these retailers rank with manufac- 
turers in size and function, and 
are so much nearer the ultimate 
consumer than most national ad 
vertisers.” 

Mr. Namm insists that a reduc 
tion is imperative—I am _ merel 
arguing that this is a point o 
which to check. He says it will b 
dangerous not to reduce prices. | 
am more interested in showing that 
there is no danger in considering 
calmly and carefully the advisa- 
bility of price reduction. 

f course, no one will rush int 
price reduction. Too many things 
hold us back. One of the restrain- 
ing influences is—quite wrongly 
and through misapprehensions and 
“wishful thinking’—the current 
nit-wit reverence for advertising 
as all-powerful magic. It is a 
lazy-minded faith in Providence 
and Prosperity and Normalcy to 
say “Good goods and two-fisted 
selling and, above everything else, 
advertising with punch and power 
are always bound to move the 
product no matter what the price.” 

Sales managers exercise too 
much ingenuity in giving salesmen 
answers to distributors who re- 
fuse to buy because the product 
is “outside our price range.” Let 
those same sales managers set 
whether there is something in the 
distributors’ complaint, even at the 
risk of losing faith in the divinely 
inspired rightness of prices as is. 
And never mind if we do find out 
that commercially-right pricing has 
even more to do with moving 
goods in times like these than the 
finest art and copy and mediums or 
even the most beautiful institu- 
tional prestige that was ever cre- 
ated. 

Another of the restraining in- 
fluences against price revisions is 
the slogan, “Standards of living 
must be maintained; cut-prices can 
only follow cut-wages.” The bit 
ter fact is that standards of living 
are not being maintained in the 
only sense that manufacturer or 
distributor or advertiser is inter- 
ested in standards of living. If the 
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standards were maintained, your 
sales and your profits would be 
maintained. 

Should your prices be revised? 
Lower costs of raw material may 
make it possible. Bigelow- Sanford, 
announcing cuts in prices of 10 to 
30 per cent last December, listed 
lower cost of wool as a reason, 
along with production § savings 
through consolidation. 

Increased sales might make price 
reductions profitable even if the 
manufacturer cannot justify the 
cut on the basis of certain econo- 
mies in production. If business is 

y slack, try to figure how much 
it is worth to start goods moving, 
and how much you can be bene- 
fited if a purely theoretical profit 
is sacrificed to get immediate and 
actual customers and friends. 

Remember that retailers, espe- 
cially department store and spe- 
cialty store auditors, have analyzed 
sales records and found definite 
price levels at which goods move 
most profitably and most easily. (I 
wish Mr. Namm had told us his 
experience with price levels.) Un- 
less you have had the close co- 
operation of a shrewd retailer who 
made it possible for you to find by 
trial and error what these price 
levels are, or unless your line is 
duplicated by goods on which the 
retailer has made this sort of ®x- 
periment, it may very well be that 
your pricing is not right now and 
never has been right. 

Or, even if it was right once, it 
may not be right now. It may need 
adjusting to the changes of the 
last eighteen months. These 
changes are of two kinds. 

One is statistical. Dollars are 
harder to get. Spending power 
has decreased in the same propor- 
tion as earning power, and as re- 
gars certain luxuries the spend- 
ing power has vanished because 
there is no luxury margin after 
earnings have been cut. 

The other change is psychologi- 
cal. Even apart from the fact that 
earnings are less than in the sum- 
mer of 1929, the general public is 
not buying anywhere near up to its 
power to buy. It has got out of 
the habit of buying. It doesn’t 
dare. It is shy. It needs coaxing 
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and reassuring. So remember that 
your price changes, if any, should 
not be calculated merely to take 
care of changes in production costs 
in your factory and to meet the 
changes in the value of the dollar. 
You must make them a blasting 
powder to shake your public out of 
its inertia and apathy. 

If you do decide to revise prices, 
you will then have to face the 
question: “Shall I advertise my 
new prices?” Here, again, there is 
no great likelihood that you will 
rashly say “Yes.” There are too 
many fixed ideas that will pull in 
the other direction, keeping you in 
the rut. You will say that adver- 
tising a cut-price will tend to lower 
your prestige and lessen the repu- 
tation for quality that your goods 
have and that has cost you so much 
to give them. 

It need not have that effect—you 
did not get that impression from 
the Rogers Peet advertisement we 
started with or John David’s or 
Wallach Brothers; and there are 
other copy techniques to protect 
quality at a time of price revisions 
besides those in the advertisements 
quoted. (Notice the current Can- 
ada Dry campaign.) 

I am not suggesting that every 
type of goods should be repriced, 
or that all advertising should name 
or feature prices. But isn’t it wise 
for any business to check on its 
pricing just now; to learn whether 
the product is priced right for 
quick turnover and for fair profits 
to the distributor and for the right 
impression on the consumer; and 
to canvass thoroughly the advan- 
tages of putting the price in the 
advertising ? 


Westinghouse Appoints 
C. A. Dostal 


Charles A. Dostal, formerly Middle 
oe manager of the Westinghouse 
— Company and, more recently, vice- 
peo dent and general sales manager of 
he American Flyer Manufacturing 
) Chicago, has been appointed 
regional sales manager of the new mer- 
chandise organization of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany. With headquarters at Chicago, he 
will supervise sales of refrigerators, 
radios and household a ofeawe in the 
Chicago, Pittsburgh and St Louis dis- 
tricts. 





Men and Mayonnaise 


OTH men and mayonnaise seem 

for a time to have been 
crowded out of the food advertis- 
ing picture—men, by the concen- 
tration of many advertisers on 
women as disbursers of the family 
purse, and mayonnaise by the ten- 
dency to feature the salads on 
which it is to be used rather than 
the mayonnaise itself. 

The new newspaper advertise- 
ments that are appearing now on 
Hellmann’s, however, bring both 
men and mayonnaise to the fore- 
front in an advertising way. This 
does not mean that women are being 
left out of the appeal, but through 
such headlines as, “What Hus- 
bands Want Most in the Mayon- 
naise You Serve,” and “Men Can't 
Resist Salads Made This Way,” 
they are being reached indirectly 
by bringing into the picture those 
for whom they exercise their tal- 
ents—the men of the family. 

It is undoubtedly true also that 
women favor salads more than 
men and the emphasis on men in 
this campaign, through photo- 
graphs, headlines and copy, is 
aimed at stimulating in them a lik- 
ing for and perhaps a request for 
salads—and incidentally, of course, 
for mayonnaise. 

It is also interesting to note 


how this campaign swings away 
from the tendency to feature salads 
and uses for mayonnaise back to 
a direct selling of the product it- 
self. Other interesting features of 
the advertisements are the treat- 
ment of the brackets used around 
the text indicating the dialog o/ 
the photographed characters and 
also the abundance of copy and 
illustration. Notice how the ad- 
vertisement illustrated below gets 
away from the balloon method of 
indicating conversation as used in 
comic strips. 

Perhaps the most interesting an- 
gle to these advertisements is to 
note how headlines, photographs of 
characters, illustration of the prod- 
uct, a recipe, boxes of text, name 
of product and long stretches of 
copy have been allotted space in 
the makeup of the whole adver- 
tisement. Although classic beaut) 
is perhaps sacrificed by the abun- 
dance of material presented, the 
effect is rather that of a depart- 
mentalized newspaper page with a 
consequent news flavor. 

This campaign is appearing in 
forty-four newspapers in the 
larger cities of the country. Out- 
door advertising is also being used 
and the magazine schedule con- 
tinued. 


What Does Your Man Think 


the mayonnaise you serve him 
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“INDIANAPOLIS 





oduct it- 
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ethod of 

- used in 

sting an- 

its is to | yw the monthly report of the United 

—_ rl Business Service includes Indianapolis in 

“ enc its list of “‘best cities’’ ... those offering most 

itches of favorable immediate sales possibilities. Busi- 

a a ness is moving ahead in Indianapolis ... buy- 

Econ ing center of the Indianapolis Radius ... the 

he abun- rich, compact central Indiana market. 

ited, the 

By ag A market where your selling efforts enjoy the 
double advantage of favorable sales conditions 

aring - and a propitious advertising situation. For 

= on here, one newspaper ... The News ... has so 

ing used completely enjoyed the confidence of reader 

ule con- and advertiser alike, that for 36 consecutive 


years it has been first in Indianapolis. 


k Cultivate this market of able and responsive 
buyers. You can do it for only one advertis- 
ing investment ... thoroughly ... profitably ove 
through The News alone. 





Member of the 100,000 Group of Americen a 








New York: DAN A. CARROLL DON U. BRIDGE Chicago: J. E. LUTZ 
110 East 42nd Street Advertising Director Lake Michigan Bldg. 
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The growth of men and institutions 
lies not entirely within themselves, but 
likewise in the needs of those they 
serve. 


LORD WANDERFOOT 


(NOW TRAVELING IN THE UNITED STATES) 








This will announce the opening of 


our San Francisco headquarters, 
under the direction of Joseph M. 
Dooher. 


Now a coast-to-coast service is 
consummated—seven offices—seven centers 
from which a great force of salesmen travel fe 
daily, bringing to American advertisers and 
their agents, the current reports of selling 
opportunities in eleven major markets. This 
is a growth made possible today onlyf 
through a desire to be of service, and the 
proven ability to perform that service at of 
profit to many advertisers. 
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he Atlanta market ably reached 
rough the columns of the ATLANTA 
EORGIAN-AMERICAN, becomes the 
leventh Boone Market effective April 20th. 
s entry into our fold, coincident with the 
pening of our San Francisco office, in- 
reases greatly our chance to be of ser- 
ice to you, who are today seeking 
merica’s active markets. 


ALL THE BOONE MAN 


ODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


NTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE BUILDING 
7th STREET AT 8th AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


PHILADELPHIA DETROIT 


Fidelity Philadelphia 
Trust Building General Motors’ Bidg. 


SAN FRANCISCO ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Hearst Building Temple Building 








EVEN tN SG 
Syracuse Journal Chicago American 


P n ; Rochester Journal Baltimore News 
bany Times-Union Omaha Bee-News Washington Times 
ptroit Times Atlanta Georgian 


SUNDAY 

Syracuse American Baltimore American 

Omaha Bee-News Rochester American 
Atlanta American 
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Let me repeat= 
in Detroit only The 


News ean give you ful 
productive coverage 


For 58 years The Detroit News has been Detroit’s only homs 
newspaper published expressly for the big home dwelling 
population for family reading. As a result The Detroit New 
has reader confidence in a degree not approached by any 
other Detroit newspaper. Your advertisement in the Detroit 
News is more effective not only because it reaches four out 
of five of the financially able homes but also because Detroil 
people have accepted The News as the shopping guide. The 
News is part of the Detroit scheme of things—an institutiot 
with a record for public service and achievements—the onl} 
Detroit newspaper published by one family since its in 
ception. 


The Detroit New 


New York THE HOME NEWSPAPER. 
I. A. KLEIN, INC. 
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Art and the Business Man 
By Thomas F. Walsh 


RE we, as a people, ready at 

last to accept culture? Do we 
begin to see, ever so faintly, that 
the Machine Age is not the All in 
All? 

At one time it was suspected that 
the colleges were pointing the way 
to a renaissance. It was said that 
from erudite youngsters would 
spring a new order of living, an 
appreciation of the arts — belles 
lettres, music, painting, sculpture— 
all those forms of artistic apprecia- 
tion which may be grouped under 
the word aesthetic. But that died. 
The kids couldn’t survive the mad 
mill into which they were thrown. 
The business of earning enough to 
keep alive took its toll—even among 
the aesthetes. They, too, had to 
know the catch words in order to 
eat. 

The youth movement died aborn- 
ing. 


This paragraph now attests to 


the passing of time. The clock 
spins. . . . Men explored the skies. 
The reformers howled. The market 
boomed. The market broke. The 
reformers howled. Congress passed 
laws. Airplanes. Industry. Tin 
cans. Labor. Insurance. Fords. 
Camels. Television. Underwear. 
Coupons. Banks. The reformers 
howled. Congress passed laws. 
.. . The clock spins. . . . 

The clock stops. April 6, 1931. 
It is evening. The scene is the 
Barbizon Plaza, New York City. 
In a studio in this hostelry there 
is an exhibition of paintings—all 
executed by business men. Busi- 
ness men! Yes, business men, 
factual, hard-headed, but, resting 
in the bosom of each, a creative 
spark, 

There are a few of us who have 
been looking for this rebirth of the 
arts. Over this broad land we 
noted this cult and that, hopeful 
for some sign of latent greatness. 
But most of them proved disap- 
pointing. They only stirred, sighed 
faintly and faded away. 

But this group augurs differ- 
ently. These men are tried-and- 
proved men of accomplishment. 
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That they have been through the 
welter of our business world proves 
that they might succeed where the 
youngsters failed—for several rea- 
sons. 

Business has failed to inject 
enough color, romance and crea- 
tiveness in the average job to make 
it one’s All in All. You may cali 
business what you will but you 
can’t deny (in spite of the fact 
that we have beautifully gilded the 
Business Lily) that it is a means 
of filling the belly. The blood of 
Old Adam is still as potent as ever 
in all of us and the man of today 
cannot keep the Old Adam smoth- 
ered forever. He has to get the 
yoke off once in a while. Being still 
quite a healthy animal he likes to 
play, and business in this age is no 
play. So it is only the incomplete 
man who can look at his job ob- 
jectively and say “this work of 
mine gives me everything in life— 
I could want no more.’ 

Now, if these men are the 
nucleus of a group that will arise 
to say that their lives are insuffi- 
cient and their jobs alone do not 
contribute to a well-rounded life, 
it stands to reason that such groups 
will be augmented in great num- 
bers, once people know about them. 
Undoubtedly, these business men 
are quite unaware of the porten- 
tous aspects which we, on the out- 
side, see in this exhibition. But 
they have been gregarious enough to 
admit that others might find stim- 
ulus in doing the same thing. The 
foreword in the exhibition catalog 
says that the purpose of the ex- 
hibition is “to show the public 
what may be accomplished by men 
whose main activities lie in regions 
far removed from the field of art. 
It also hopes to bring to the at- 
tention of other like-minded men 
the existence of an organization 
wherein they may find encourage- 
ment and help in painting and 
sketching as a recreation and avo- 
cation.” 

The club is not confined to the 
environs cf New York. There are 
similar organizations in nine other 
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cities. The name of the group in 
New York is “The Business Men’s 
Art Club of New York.” It has 
more than sixty members, of which 
thirty-eight are displaying their ef- 
forts at this show, which is the 
club’s second. 

It is the fact that this organiza- 
tion has its counterparts in nine 
other cities that is most interest- 
ing. Here is a nucleus worth while. 
It is also a hopeful sign that these 
men have started with art. Had 
they started as a business men’s 
poetry club, no doubt the move- 
ment would have died of inani- 
tion. 

Who 


knows what our children 
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will live to see? Perhaps college 
students will be classed as secon- 
dary school students and in order 
to get masters’ degrees they will 
have to study at the feet of the 
masters—today’s and tomorrow's 
business men—the only men who 
will have gone beyond the some- 
what drab and commonplace uni- 
versity curricula of today. These 
masters will view the university 
graduate as a mean and puling in- 
fant in matters of the mind 
Hence, we hail the nascency of 
what may be a new and fuller life, 
sponsored and abetted by the most 
exalted and derided fellow in the 
world—the business man. 


Angles on Space Buying 
There Is No Need for Guessing Today 


By John F. Mayer 


Space Buyer, Street & Finney 


iY seems to me the thought that 
should always be uppermost in 
the space buyer’s mind is that he 
is the advertiser’s representative 
and it is his duty to buy the best 
media, plus the largest amount of 
coverage obtainable, governed, of 


course, by the amount of the 
client’s appropriation and the dis- 
tribution of the product to be ad- 
vertised. 

The effort should be to take the 
guess out of space buying. There 


is no need of guessing these days 
with the vast amount of informa- 
tion compiled by the newspapers 
and magazines, as to coverage, type 
of readers, linage, market surveys 
etc., all obtainable by the space 
buyer just for the asking. This, 
plus the personal solicitations by 
the _ publisher’s representative 
makes the buying of space a much 
easier task than it was five or ten 
years ago. In addition, if there is 
any doubt in my mind as to the 
qualifications of a certain city and 
its papers, I have at my beck and 
call the use of over 150 investi- 
gators of our research department 
These investigators are located 
throughout the United States and 
it is their job to get all the neces- 
sary data about the city, the paper 
and its readers. 

My opinion is that it is most im- 
portant for the space buyer to 
gather all the latest obtainable in- 
formation and keep a separate file 
divided for each different class o! 
media, not only for his use, but 
also for the use of the account 
executive. This, in addition to the 
Audit Bureau statements and the 
Standard Rate & Data, helps me 
to make up a client’s list without 
guessing. 
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our Chicago Advertising 


oncentrate it in the evening newspaper 
hicago decisively prefers—the evening 
paper that it buys over 100,000 more copies 
f daily than any other evening paper— 
e paper Chicago takes home and reads 
oroughly—the paper to which Chicago has 
epeatedly proved exceptionally responsive— 
concentrate in the Chicago Evening American. 
In March, the Chicago Evening American's 
bverage daily circulation was 568,493 copies 
126,162 more than that of the second 
vening paper. Over 90% of those copies 
ere sold in Chicago and its suburbs. The 
ity and suburban circulation of the Chicago 
ening American in March exceeded the 
otal circulation of the second evening paper 


by 87,148 copies daily. 


By all means, concentrate your Chicago 
dvertising—and concentrate it where it will 
lo the most good. 


« 
CHICAGO 


EVENING 


MERICAN 


good newspaper now in its TENTH YEAR of 
rculation leadership in Chicago's 
ning field 


ational Representatives: RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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Linage or Lineage? 


Tue OKLAHOMA FaRMER-STOCKMAN 
Oxvtanoma City, OKLA. 
Editor of Printers’ InxK: 

’S funny, how little things will 
bother, sometimes. 

Our secretary is pretty efficient. 
Usually when she brings in a letter 
to be signed, our signature can be 
attached and it can be sent on its 
way without more than a glance. 
But this morning that once-in-a- 
thousand moment arrived. 

We had written a prospective ad- 
vertiser and in the course of dis- 
cussion had referred to our enviable 

“lineage” figures in his particular 
classification. And behold! it was 
returned on paper as “‘linage.”” With 
a smile of superiority we checked 
the error and handed it back for 
re-typing. But that very estimable 
young lady demurred. “It’s cor- 
rect,” she insisted, and pointed with 
assurance to the editorial column of 
Editor & Publisher. 

We hardly agreed, yet there it 
was. But as we laid our copy down, 
there was a full page of the Evans- 
ville Press announcing its “lineage”’ 
in retail display advertising. 

What then? There started an in- 
ter-office discussion that threatened 
to overshadow the dunking-crum- 
bling controversy so ably conducted 
recently by Mr. McNamee and Dr. 
Rockwell. 

Our own daily newspapers carried 
a story by Roger Babson nee | 
out the loss in newspaper “lineage 
last year, while the following page 
of the same issue carried a story 
under a New York date line, point- 
ing out that newspaper advertising 
“linage” is definitely on the in- 
crease. 

In Printers’ INK we find the 
tabulation of Commercial Advertis- 
ing “Lineage” for farm papers for 
January, while the same issue car- 
ries the advertising of the Oakland 
Tribune headed “The ‘Linage’ 
Yardstick.” 

A recent issue of Sales Manage- 
ment permits the Los Angeles Times 
to say “lineage,”” while the Pitts- 
burgh Press is talking about its 
“linage.” 

Advertising & Selling, in a story 
in its editorial pages, refers to 
“linage”’ figures, charts and expen- 
ditures, yet “The World’s Greatest 
Newspaper” in the same issue pre- 
sents a chart showing the ten-year 
“lineage” record of one of its ad- 
vertisers. 

Then, to top it off, we consulted 
the latest edition of Funk & Wag- 
nalls. And lo and behold! there ap- 
pears no meaning for “lineage” 
which could be applied to a com- 
pilation of advertising figures. 

Yet there must be, for we are 
certain that publications are not 
spending money for the purpose of 
exploiting their various pedigrees. 

Can you help us out? 

M. A. Woopsvury, 
Advertising Department. 
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ie may be funny, as Mr. Wood- 
bury suggests, how bothersome 
little things may sometimes becbme, 
but you can’t convihce any proof- 
reader that there is anything — 
about the spelling of linage, beg 
pardon, we mean lineage. More 
time and ink and breath and proof- 
readers’ energy have been devoted 
to determining the correct spelling 
of lineage—that is linage—than to 
a great many subjects of greater 
importance. 

Going to one dictionary we find 
lineage defined as “descent in a line 
from a common progenitor; race: 
family.” So far as advertising 
linage during the last year or so 
is concerned, we can understand 
quite well the possibility of the 
aptness of any definition which uses 
the words “descent in a line.” 

Mr. Woodbury’s reference to the 
latest edition of Funk & Wagnalls 
misled us a little because we felt 
that he meant their New Standard 
Dictionary. However, we got in 
touch with Dr. Frank H. Vizetelly, 
editor of the Funk & Wagnalls 
New Standard Dictionary and he 
informed us that “linage” has 
finally made the grade in the 
latest edition of that dictionary. 
The definition of “linage” given in 
this edition is “Payment of the 
writer of a line; quantity of 
printed matter calculated by the 
number of lines. Lineage: variant 
form.” 

And there we are right back 
where we started. Dr. Vizetelly, 
along with the Oakland Tribune 
and the Pittsburgh Press, may pre- 
fer “linage,” whereas the Chicago 
Tribune and Evansville Press and 
Roger Babson will stick to “line- 
age.” Even the dissenters have 
the left-handed blessing of Dr. 
Vizetelly delivered in the two 
words, “variant form.” 

As a matter of fact, “linage”’ is 
probably the better form. “Line- 
age” has n for many years es- 
tablished both in poetry and prose, 
particularly in poetry, in its origi- 
nal meaning of race or family. 
Therefore, it would seem to be 
much more satisfactory were ad- 
vertising to standardize itself as 
suggested by Dr. Vizetelly, ct al 
on the spelling “linage.” — [Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 
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Wuy they decided 


to use The News 


THE MAKER OF A HOUSEHOLD PRODUCT 
e in New England was one of the first advertisers 
in The News. He used large space, frequently. After 


and in general—more sales. So they searched for the 
reason—and within the next two years began to use 


Sal pg gies pte visi. Lowe gies 
pac a nee a 


THE @ NEWS 


NEW YORK'S PICTURE NEWSPAPER 
NEWS BUILDING, 220 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK 
Tribune Tower, Chicago + + + Kohli Building, San Francisco 
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N the desks of 
men of affairs — 
in the homes of those 
who help “set the 
pace” in the com- 
munity in which they 
live — wherever 
there’s buying power 
in Detroit worth talk- 
ing to — worthy of 
tapping with a sales 
message, there you'll 
find The Detroit Free 
Press. 


g 


ERE is coverage 

of nearly every 
other home in Detroit, 
without waste, and 
without duplication 
for attention at its 
hour of market-pene- 
tration. 


VERREE & 
National 


New York Chicago 


ACK of it all is 

the salutary 
effect of a hundred 
year old newspaper, 
guaranteeing stability 
to advertising. And 
stability is a definite 
need in these times 
when all things are 
being called into 
question. 


q 


SE whatever 

mediums you 
will in Detroit, you 
cannot well reach The 
Free Press market 
without using The 
Free Press. 


CONKLIN, INC. 


Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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We Are Changing Our Industry’s 
Buying Practices 


How a Quality Manufacturer Is Overcoming a Sales Difficulty 


As Told to Eldridge Peterson 


By Lawrence Iason 


Advertising and Sales Promotion Manager, Earl-Glo Department, 
N. Erfanger Blumgart & Company, Inc. 


RAC ED not only with the prob- 
lem of being a quality manu- 
facturer in these days when em- 
phasis is being placed on cheap 
merchandise, we are also up 
against the problem of demon- 
strating quality values in a new in- 
dustry which has inherited from 
an older one an obsolete set of buy- 
ing standards. As a result, we 
have inaugurated a plan which we 
hope will dramatize the 

tance of other standards in addi- 
tion to that of price and will show 
the weakness of former methods 
of judging buying values in our 
industry. Although this plan, 
which we have christened the 
“Earl-Glo Eight by Two” plan, is 
evolved from a specific practice of 
judging goods as used in the in- 
dustry, the general purport of it 
may hold some suggestion to those 
who sell quality merchandise in 
other industries. 

Our company produces the Earl- 
Glo line of synthetic linings made 
of Celanese, rayon and other yarns. 


Earl-Glo.-E 


Synthetic linings being still com- 
paratively new, one of our big- 
gest jobs is to educate buyers to 
the fact that these linings can- 
not be judged by the same stand- 
ards by which they bought alpacas 
and other linings. Old-fashioned 
standards may, we feel, get a buyer 
into trouble if he applies them to 
synthetic linings. 

For example one clothing man- 
ufacturer’s buyer may ask our 
salesman, “What does this cloth 
count ?”—“count” being the trade 
term for the number of strands 
horizontally and the number ver- 
tically woven into a piece of goods. 
Another may ask, “What yarn is 
this cloth?” or a third, “Where 
was this cloth dyed?” and then 
base his judgment on the answer 
to a single one of these questions. 
To illustrate this point more spe- 
cifically, it would be possible for 
a lining producer to cater to a 
manufacturer who has a single 
standard for buying linings—the 
“count” of the cloth, for example 


ht by Two 


The New Yardstick Is Being Dramatized in Earl-Glo Advertising 
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—by weakening some of its- other 
features. The point then that I 
want to make is that these linings 
cannot be judged just on the basis 
of one feature. To meet a clothing 
manufacturer’s demand for a lower 
price, we could skimp on one or 
more of the processes involved in 
its manufacture. This we would 
refuse to do, since it is our desire 
to turn out only quality fabrics 
and to maintain our reputation of 
adherence to quality standards. 
Similarly if a manufacturer asked 
us for a cloth with a greater 
“count” than one of ours and if 
this count were to cost us more, 
we would not skimp on one of 
the other elements in order to keep 
the cost down. In other words, 
the only proper way to judge 
value in synthetic linings is to take 
all factors into consideration, in- 
cluding construction, price, style 
and others that I shall point out 
later. 

This preliminary explanation of 
the problem we are facing in mak- 
ing the buyer realize that many 
standards, including that of price, 
should be considered in judging a 
cloth is necessary in order to make 
clear how we are going about solv- 
ing the problem. 

Inspiration for the plan we have 
adopted came from a letter which 
the secretary of our company 
wrote to a manufacturer at the 
request of one of our salesmen. 
In trying to sell this manufacturer, 
the salesman found that he faced 
the problem of making the buyer 
see his point of view in judging 
our values. Feeling that a letter 
gutlining the company ’s point of 
view would be helpful, such a let- 
ter was sent, in which were out- 
lined all the factors which, in the 
company’s estimation, should be 
taken into consideration in judg- 
ing the value of a lining. There 
were eight such factors listed in 
the letter. 

As explained before, fabrics in 
the past have been judged by what 
they “counted.” To “count” a 
fabric, a desk glass which magni- 
fies each strand of a cloth, is 
placed over a piece of the fabric 
and it is so enlarged that the num- 
ber of horizontal and vertical 
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strands may be counted. Thus a 
certain fabric may be said to count 
“112 by 72.” 

With this old way of “count- 
ing” and the letter outlining the 
eight factors of judgment as out- 
lined in the letter both in mind, one 
of our executives got the idea that 
the root of the whole problem lay 
in establishing a new yardstick for 
judging synthetic linings. To put 
it more tersely, a new “count” was 
necessary. Following through on 
this line of thought, we went over 
the eight factors we had used in 
our letter to the manufacturer and 
then decided that in addition to 
these specific standards there were 
two corollary or more general fac- 
tors which were important. These 
were: (1) The seasoned knowl- 
edge of the producer and (2) 
desire to produce exclusively qual- 
ity fabrics. 

Here then we decided was a 
complete basis for judging a fab- 
ric—one which could be used by 
any other manufacturer in _ the 
business besides ourselves just as 
formerly they used the counting 
glass. Besides, we feel that the 
manufacturer, guided in his buy- 
ing by the 8 by 2 formula, will re- 
ceive far greater lining satisfac- 
tion than he would if he judged 
values by the old counting glass 
method. 

Having thus decided on stress- 
ing this new formula, our next 
step was to present it to the trade 
and to our salesmen. At the end 
of March we sent a letter to our 
salesmen outlining the new for- 
mula, how it was evolved, what it 
meant, and how it was to be used 
as a new selling basis. We pointed 
out to them that we were giving 
this new standard to the industry 
and although it could be used by 
all manufacturers, we knew confi- 
dently that on the basis of this for- 
mula our goods ranked high in 
value and quality. Of course, as 
the originator of the idea we fed 
that we reap a benefit in that it 
will give our salesmen a fine thing 
to talk about. It will also buck 
them up to know that their house 
is trying to be progressive and to 
do its best to prove its arguments 
for them. All salesmen have been 
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instructed whenever they mention 
the formula to call it “Earl-Glo 8 
by 2.” 

Having presented the plan to the 
salesmen, we then prepared our ad- 
vertising to introduce the idea to 
the trade and to those who buy 
from us. The advertising drama- 
tizes the new yardstick by showing 
prominently a measuring square 
with the eight factors mentioned 
equally spaced down the long side 
and the corollary factor on the 
short side. The caption reads: 
“Earl-Glo...Eight by Two. The 
New Basis for Judging Synthetic 
Linings.” 

The eight factors listed on the 
long end of the rule are: Styling, 
Construction, Yarns, Weaving, 
Price, Dye Stuffs, Dyeing and Fin- 
ishing. Part of the copy reads as 
follows: 

The eight are integral factors of 
equal importance. Inferiority in any 
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one of them will manifest itself in 
lining inferiority. The best in every 
one of them is necessary for com. 
plete lining satisfaction. 

But the two are also of great 
importance. Although invisible, they 
go far to determine the quality of 


the fabric. The eight, unless sup. 
plemented by the important two, 
will rarely be combined in a fabric 


of balanced excellence. 

Earl-Glo dedicates 8 by 2 as a 
new guide to the bu 7 Saxers of linings 
and _ clothing. lo is satisfied 
at all times to enatlisn the superior- 
ity of its own fabrics on the foun- 
dation of this rigid measure of 
quality and serviceability. 


We have also prepared a book- 
let for retailers containing infor- 
mation which his salesmen may use 
in talking to a customer. Into this 
booklet we have woven the signi- 
ficant facts about our new (for- 
mula. We are also getting out an 
advertising novelty—a _ reproduc- 
tion of the yardstick as illustrated 
in the advertisement and bearing 
the message, “Earl-Glo 8 by 2 


Eberhard Faber Solves a Sample 
Problem 


HERE are many products that 
are hard to sample—pencils, for 
example. When the Eberhard 


Faber Pencil Company wanted to 
send a sample pencil to a prospect, 
it was a difficult matter to pack 
and mail a full-sized one. 


The 
























possibility of breakage was always 
great. In addition, there was the 
problem of enclosing with the sam- 
ple some sort of letter or sales 
message. Sending a pencil alone 
was not enough. 

The accompanying illustration 
shows how the problem was 
solved. Two short sample pen- 
cils are cleverly enclosed in a 
sample card. The sales message 
is printed on both sides. 

The printing on the card 
makes it possible to get the 
Eberhard sales story over to 
whomever receives the samples 
—even though they fall into the 
hands of someone other than the 
one to whom they are sent, 
which sometimes happens. 

The card is easily packed in 
an envelope and mailed without 
danger of breakage. Itis 
also possible to enclose 
with the card a letter or 
any other literature. It 
is inexpensive—a happy 
solution to a small but 
troublesome problem. 
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come from such adver- 


Borden 
Ca mation 
French's Mustard 
French’s Bird Seed 
G. Wetiusen Coffee 


Hire’s Root Beer 
Knox Gelatine 
Royal Baking Powder 
a 
Hawaiian ew Co. 


Kleenex 


Thompson’s Malted Milk 


Johnson’s Baby Powder 


Lysol 


Johnson’s Floor Wax 


Several of these companies have 
made detailed studies of True 
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Story inquiries. They havefo 
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an average of 60 per cent 


them promptly to become | 


customers. 
Such a result record is p 


ably due to 7 reasons: 


1. 96 per cent of True Sto" 


circulation is bought at 
newsstand when the reader w 
il, rather than when the 

lisher is able to send it. 

2. True Story gets twenty- 
cents worth of reader attent 
compared to the ordinary 
cents, 8 cents (average subse 
tion price) or 5 cents wo 
True Story has a greater di 
volume public demand than 
other magazine. 

3. True Story readers do 
divide their reading attentiot 
response among three or 
magazines. True Story is gel 
ally the only magazine they 
regularly. 

4. True Story reaches m 


young housewives—more md 


ers of babies—than any ol 
magazine. This is the groupa 
to new things, at the stage wh 
they are buying and establis! 
buying habits of a lifetime. 
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ETTERS... 


True Story is the only maga- 
toconcentrate among Wage 
er type families. They are 
ving real buying power for 
first time in their lives. They 
ager to satisfy the accumu- 
i desires of generations of 
cial restrictions. They are 
ous to possess advertised 
ds, for these carry a definite 
pl prestige. 

True Story is the magazine 
tration point into the new 


‘Re Earner market—65 per 


aders do 
-attentiol 
ree Or 
ory is gel 
ine they 


‘more mé 


of the urban population— 
ly the non-magazine read- 
amilies. Here, a single copy 
rue Story is passed around 
i family to family. 
Fluctuating business condi- 
s little affect the value of 
e Story circulation. Being 
ly newsstand, its optional 
hase automatically elimi- 
s readers temporarily indis- 
to buy. In towns where 
ess has been particularly 


, True Storynewsstand sales 
B been known to fall off 8 
ent. While in other towns, 
would be up 10 per cent. 
Story’s 2,000,000 guaran- 


ifetime. 


tee means 2,000,000 families 
ready to read and ready to buy 


These reasons—and their re- 
sults—have accounted for True 
Story’s steady advertising 
growth every year since the be- 
ginning. First half of 1931 is the 
biggest first half in our history. 
Business conditions that have 
subjected all business methods 
to closescrutiny have found True 
Story moving into more and 
more one, two and three book 
lists. A number of advertisers 
have actually broken into the 
middle of their old-line cam- 
paigns in order to add or substi- 
tute True Story. If these advan- 
tages exist now, why let profit 
waitforthecalendar?True Story, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York. 


WE BELIEVE THAT TRUE 
STORY HAS PRODUCED 
GREATER RESULTS FOR 
MORE ADVERTISERS 
THAN ANY OTHER 
MAGAZINE PUBLISHED 
DURING THIS PERIOD. 
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Talking About “Talkies” 


A Résumé of New Films of System Advertisers 


Te eight-reel talking pictures 
entered into sales promotion 
work recently. These are “man- 
agement” films, a term_ inter- 
changeable with “industrial,” which, 
according to an authority, does not 
fully describe the scope of such 
films. Management films aim to 
show employees, dealers and other 
selected groups how to attain the 
objectives of management, through 
dramatization of company policy 
and sales promotion plans. 

These two new films, together 
with commercial “shorts” and 
other management films recently 
produced for advertisers, are 
briefly reviewed below. 


Standard Brands, Inc. Food for 
Thought. Eight-reel, management. 
First the film deals with the mer- 
chandising and advertising policies 
and plans of the company, with an 
introductory talk by its president, 
Joseph Wilshire. 

Otto Schmalz, a baker in a not- 
so-up-to-date shop, is approached 
by a Standard Brands’ representa- 
tive. He converts Schmalz who 
rejuvenates his store and selling 
methods, and greatly increases 
patronage. A long-time friend and 
neighbor, Grocer Mike O’Dea, who 
thinks highly of his business acu- 
men, spoofs the “fancy” doings of 
Schmalz. Trade of O’Dea goes 
down and down. When his son 
decides to follow the advice of the 
Standard Brands man, it is too 
late. The bank has refused a loan. 

Schmalz overhears his daughter 
and young O’Dea talking over the 
sad turn of events. Of course there 
isa romance. Schmalz secretly ar- 
ranges to endorse the grocer’s note. 
From then on the grocery business, 
with a fresh lease on life, puts into 
effect suggestions of the Standard 
Brands salesman. Another dying 
trade is revived. 

The two tradesmen are natural 
types. Various episodes and inci- 
dents show how the advertising 
and sales departments co-operate 
directly with the consumer and re- 
tailers. 


Film to be shown to Standard 
Brands personnel. It will be edited 
and shown to various groups and 
allied dealers who handle the 
Standard Brands line. 

a a ae 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany. Every Third Wheel. Eight- 
reel, management. Carries an 
address by Robert S. Wilson, vice- 
president and general sales man- 
ager. As title suggests, film aims 
to have dealer set goal to sell a 
Goodyear tire on every third wheel 
of cars in his territory. He is 


shown how to work toward this 
objective by using the company’s 
sales and advertising helps. 

Film will be shown at conven- 
tions and meetings in sixty cities 
throughout twenty-eight States. 

* * * 


Standard Oil Company of Ohio. 
Releasing three-reel film, first of 
series of twelve to be released at 
monthly intervals. Series consti- 
tutes a course in sales ees | td 
gas-station operators. Floyd Gib- 
bons talks in first and third in- 
stalments. Second instalment is 
devoted to Ethyl gas. 

Traveling road crews will show 
the series to meetings of gas sta- 
tion operators. 

* 


American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company. Making the 
Grade. Sponsored short, showing 
in theaters. Movie director sends 
actor, playing part of linesman, out 
to join a telephone crew so that he 
can get the real spirit of the part 
he is to play. Actor does his bit, 
not very enthusiastically, counting 
the days when he can return to 
studio. The night he is to leave 
the crew, a break in the line is re- 
ported. Actor remonstrates with 
crew director, saying that even a 
dog would not be sent out in such 
weather. 

At last minute, actor finds he 
can’t resist the spirit of service 
that has grown within him. He 
races to join the gang. Swollen 
river has to be swum. The actor 
is the hero who volunteers, suc- 
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ceeds and demonstrates to public 
the sacrifices that are made to keep 
telephone wires clear. 

* * * 


Pitcairn Cieva Autogiro Com- 
pany. Wings of Tomorrow. Spon- 
sored short for theatrical showing. 
Also two-reel educational film for 
showing to aviation schools and 
interested groups. 

* * 


Crowell Publishing Company. 
Release has been made of first of 
series of twelve films, sponsored 
by American Magazine. The sub- 
ject matter of these films will take 
their cue from and be based on the 
editorial contents of the magazine 
itself. 

* * * 

International Harvester Com- 
pany. Romance of the Reaper. 
Celebrates 100th anniversary of the 
company. Film has _ English, 
French, Russian, Japanese, Italian, 
Chinese, Polish and Swedish trans- 
lations. Company has had 175 
prints made for international dis- 
tribution. 


* * 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Company. The Slopes of the 


Andes. Short for theatrical show- 
ing. A travelog made from a silent 
film which has been given sound 
synchronization of music and de- 
scriptive monolog. 

* * 


Coca-Cola Company. Soda Foun- 
tain Service. Four-reel, manage- 
ment. Demonstrates how to mix 
Coca-Cola and how to run foun- 
tain. Animated section dramatizes 
survey showing what percentage of 
drug store receipts are derived 
from soda fountain, and what per- 
centage of these come from Coca- 
Cola. Film is shown at sales con- 
ventions and regional meetings of 
dealers. 

Another three-reel management 
film is for demonstration purposes 
at conventions of bottlers. Carries 
a number of news reel shots of 
plant activities. 

* * * 

Chevrolet Motor Company. Pros- 
pects within Two Blocks. . Four- 
reel, management. Shows the 
proper routine to be followed in 
approaching cold prospects. First 
used for regional showings and 
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now being used for showing 4 
meetings of dealer salesmen. 
* * * 
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United States Rubber Compan 
Inside Story of a Golf Ball. Fo 
showing to public and _ golfing 
groups. Pros, Plays and Pro 
For showing to golf professional 

* * * 





Porto Rico American Tobacc 
Company. Seven Wonders of Ned 
York. A series of six shorts, run 
ning time about ninety seconds 
Each short deals with some out 
standing achievement, as fo 
example, the Holland Tunnel, fo! 
lowing through with “Here is an 
other wonder—Portina cigars.” Fo 









theaters in Texas and other West 
ern States. Shown at end of new 
reels. 

* * * 

American Gas Association. Do 
mesticating Cupid. Theatrical shor 
Romantic comedy embodying 
plot which brings into play adver 
tising messages on appliance 
handled by members of the asso 
ciation. Showing at direction o 
individual members in theaters ig 
their territories. 

. * + 

National Tuberculosis Associa 
tion. Merry Christmas. A sho 
to promote the purchases o 
Christmas seals. Will be shown it 
theaters in the fall. 

* * * 

Oakland Motor Car Company 
Two Fine Cars. Two-reel, man 
agement. For showing to regione 
meetings and dealers. Elaborate 
on various new features of Oak 
land and Pontiac cars. 

. * * 


United Fruit Company. Leader 
in the Making. Sponsored sho 
produced with co-operation of Bo 
Scouts of America. Purpose is t 
promote the thought that banana 
should be eaten twice a day. 

> = 


In addition to the films that hav 
been described there are Steppin 
Ahead for the National Lam 
Works, described in the April is 
sue of Printers’ INK MOoNnrTHL), 
and the commercial shorts referred 
to in the article in the March |! 
issue of Printers’ INK by W. DP) 
Canaday, vice-president of Lehn § 
Fink. 
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Dowagers of sixty, I place at twenty-two. Sixteen- 
year-olds look thirty to me. I'll guarantee any piece 
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of furniture in the antique store to be genuine un- 
less I see a guy boring worm holes in it. You 
might gather from the above that I’m _ some- 
what gullible and you’d be astoundingly cor- 
rect. Thanks to Gulistan, I don’t have _ to 
show my ignorance about rugs. Gulistan has 
been telling us Angelenos the whys and where- 
fores of modern furnishing. in such an appeal- 
ing way that I’m safe in expecting a Gulistan rug 
wherever I go. It might interest you to know that 
all Gulistan’s black and white in Los Angeles is 
running in The Examiner. And why not? Daily 
and Sabbath, The Examiner not only has the larg- 
est circulation, but it’s delivered by carrier to 
many more homes than any other paper. These 
same homes can absorb a lot of your product, 
Mister. If you’re not taking advantage of this 
fourth largest market and this breezy news- 
paper, you’re missing the greatest team _ since 


Weber and Fields. 


LOS ANGELES 
EXAMINER 


Put Your Message Before the Moderns 
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Death of 
Edgar D. Shaw 


‘6 GOOD newspaper man, an 

able publisher and editor, 
and a good friend.” This is the 
tribute paid by Arthur Brisbane to 
his business associate, Edgar 
Dwight Shaw, who died at New 
York on April 13. “Newspapers 
that he touched,” wrote Mr. Bris- 
bane in the New York American, 
“were successful in Washington, 
Chicago, Milwaukee. 

“Frank A. Munsey said of him 
to this writer: 

“‘He is the best man that I 
have.’ 

“He was a good man, loyal, a 
credit to his profession. The ablest 
merchant in Washington said: ‘T 
need no better guarantee than Mr. 
Shaw’s word.’ Everybody who 
knew him would have said the 
same.” 

Mr. Shaw was a genius in news- 
paper organization. He began his 
career, after his graduation from 
Harvard, as a reporter on fhe 
Springfield, Mass., Union. He 
served with many papers until, in 
1907, he was placed in charge of 
the Munsey newspapers. When 
Mr. Brisbane bought the Wash- 
ington Times, at the outbreak of 
the World War, it was Mr. Shaw 
who was chosen to publish it. 
This assignment led to his connec- 
tion with the Hearst organization, 
an association which continued un- 
til 1927. 

Under Mr. Hearst he published 
the Detroit Times, Boston Ameri- 
can, and the Boston Advertiser. He 
established the Rochester Journal 
and Syracuse Telegram. During 
this period he was a member of 
the executive council of the Hearst 
Newspapers. 

In 1927 Mr. Shaw left the 
Hearst organization to become as- 
sociated with Mr. Brisbane in other 
business interests and, at the time 
of his death, was an executive 
with the Fawcett Company, New 
York, bank advertising. 

Mr. Shaw was in his fifty-ninth 
year. 
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L. H. A. Weaver Heads 
Technical Publicity Group 


Leon H. A. Weaver, advertising man. 
ager of The Superheater Company, was 
elected president of the Technical Pub- 
licity Association, Inc., New York, at 
its annual election held last week. He 
succeeds James R. White, of Jenkins 
Brothers. 

J. R. Schmertz, of The Mathieson 
Alkali Works, was made first vice-presi- 
dent and George R. Holmes, of SKF 
Industries, Inc., second vice-president. 
H. H. Wilkinson, of the Permutit Com. 
pany, was elected secretary-treasurer. 

Active members of the association who 
were elected directors are Mr. White, 
retiring resident, and > a Miller, of 
t alter ompson Company, Inc. 
Associate members of the board elected 
are Maurice A. Williamson, McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, and John A. 
Kershaw, of Power Plant Engineering. 


C. E. Schaeffer, Western 
Manager, Shelter Group 


Charles E. Schaeffer, for the last ten 
years Western manager of the National 
Geographic Magazine, has been appointed 
Western manager of the National Shelter 
Group, advertising color service. His 
headquarters will in Chicago. 


Ayer Handling Detroit 
“News” Campaign 


N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., is placing 
a series of full-page advertisements for 
the Detroit News. The advertisements 
are being run in a number of large city 
newspapers. 


Union Trust of Pittsburgh to 
B. B. D. & Co. 


The Union Trust Company, of Pitts- 
burgh, has appointed Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., to direct its 
advertising. 


Boone to Represent Atlanta 
“Georgian-American” 


The Atlanta Georgian-American has 
appointed the Rodney E. Boone Organi- 
zation as its national advertising repre- 
sentative. 


T. H. Gunning with Criterion 


T. Hobbs Gunning, for many years in 
the advertising department of the Chi- 
cago Elevated Railroads, has joined the 
a , Maverticing Company, Inc., 

ew_ York, as special r tative i 
the Middle West ee 


Has Linen Account 


Mosse, Inc., New York, linen manufac- 
turer, has appointed Small, Kleppner & 
Seiffer, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city, to direct its advertising account. 
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HAT percentage of retail business 

do Cleveland merchants draw fro 
customers who live in Greater Cleveland: 
How large is the average trading area ol 
Cleveland wholesalers? How muc 
Akron trade really comes to Cleveland: 


Answers to these and numerous othe 
important questions about the Cleveland 


Th 
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a 
~ S imarket will be found in a recently pub- 
lished survey entitled “Business as Usual.” 
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Definite statements have been obtained 
from 110 leading Cleveland retailers. 
Fifty wholesalers also indicate the volume 


of business 


obtained by each within 


Greater Cleveland, within 25 miles, 35 
miles, 50 miles—and from Akron. 


a 

ry 

2 “Business 
' \s 


i Usual” 





“Business as Usual.” 
8 pages, 2 colors, il- 
lustrated by numerous 
charts, maps, tables. 
Write today for your 
copy. 


Every sales and advertising 
manager selling Cleveland 
and northeastern Ohio needs 
these facts. They have been 
tabulated and published in 
booklet form—8 pages, 2 
colors, illustrated by 
numerous charts and tables. 
Write today for your copy 


of “Business as Usual’’ — free to market- 
) othe ing executives while the supply lasts. 


Lleveland Press 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 








TIONAL ADVERTISING DEPT. OF SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
WSPAPERS ... 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


ICAGO > SAN FRANCISCO* LOS ANGELES * DALLAS 
TROIT+ PHILADELPHIA *+ BUFFALO* ATLANTA 
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s a result of it (a page inf 
Vogue), dealer advertising api? 
peared in 60 cities featuring the 
Déja Dresses illustrated in that 
issue. Not one line of this news. 
paper advertising was paid for 
by Deja." 

“The power of Vogue has been} 
largely instrumental in building 
Déja to its present proportions." | 


“ ~. . pleasing corroboration of 


our judgment in trusting ourf. 
entire advertising load to Vogue." 


GUE 











25,000 Inquiries in Ten Days 


Hood Treasure Hunt Contest Brings Immediate Response 


By Andrew M. Howe 


ILL boys and girls read rea- 
son why copy? The Hood 


V 


Rubber Company believes that they 
ill—if the reasons are presented 
an interesting and not too blunt 
ay. In other words, wrap the sales 
ory in an attractive package. Let 


“ill be barely conscious of the 
act that they are absorbing the 
dvertiser’s message during the 


Hood decided that the best way 
0 do this would be to give them 
mething to do in the form of a 
contest. A search was started for 
contest idea that would be differ- 


bppeal both to boys and girls of 
arious ages and to many of their 


equests for a booklet on “Secret 
Vriting”’ had been received, and 
ver 25,000 inquiries had been re- 
ived within ten days. There are 
kigns aplenty that this contest is 
ing to be tremendously suc- 


work backward—put our 
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conclusions first and then describe 
the contest and tell how it is being 
presented. Here are some of the 
lessons to be learned from the 
Hood Treasure Hunt, as I see 
them : 

1. Let the contestants and the 
advertiser do most or all of the 
work—not the dealers. Hood deal- 
ers are given an opportunity to 
tie up with the Treasure Hunt, 
but the success of the contest is 
not dependent on dealer co-opera- 
tion. 

2. Don’t make the contest too 
easy. The number of prizes neces- 
sarily must be limited. Therefore, 
too many correct solutions may 
prove to be embarrassing. 

3. Make the rules simple. 

4. Answer every inquiry; give 
every contestant something. 

5. Make the prizes worth while. 

6. Offer as many different prizes 
as possible. Make it possible for a 
number of contestants to win. 

7. Link the product closely to 
the contest—but don’t commercial- 
ize the contest too much by mak- 
ing the product the center of in- 
terest. 

8. Reduce the probability of ties 
by including one condition the an- 
swers to which are likely to be all 
entirely different. This condition 
in the Hood contest was the writ- 
ing of a paragraph describing a 
feature of the Hood shoes. 

9. Get the parents of the children 
interested. It is important to get 
your sales story in their hands. 

10. Make the contest interesting. 
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Put a little romance and adventure 
into it. 

By far the most important of 
these conclusions is the last, make 
the contest interesting. A crypto- 
gram contest was bound to be in- 
teresting because, first, practically 
everyone likes to puzzle over ci- 
pher messages, and, second, it was 
possible to weave a fabric of ro- 
mance and adventure around these 
secret messages, bringing to the 
minds of the boys and girls stories 
of war intrigue, buried treasure 
and detective work. 

But, in order to make sure that 
such a contest would appeal, a test 
was made before the campaign was 
prepared. Six hundred letters were 
sent to selected lists furnished by 
the publishers of some juvenile 
magazines. This letter asked boys 
and girls if they were interested in 
secret writing and offered to send 
a sheet describing different methods 
of solving cryptograms to anyone 
interested. Over 400 replies to this 
letter convinced the Hood company 
that there is an enormous amount 
of interest in the subject of secret 
writing. 

So the campaign was prepared, 
featuring cipher messages. It is to 
run in juvenile publications dur- 
ing the months of April, May, 
June and July with fifty-two 
prizes for the winners each month. 
Each advertisement announces a 
separate contest and it is possible 
for one youngster to win all of 
them if he be clever enough. This 
assures continued interest through- 
out the entire campaign and no 
doubt many who fail to win prizes 
at first will make another stab. 

In each advertisement is pre- 
sented a cryptogram to be solved. 
The first advertisement, appearing 
in April magazines, also pictured 
the prizes which would be awarded 
to the winners. The first crypto- 
gram or cipher message was com- 
paratively easy to solve, but each 
succeeding one will be more diffi- 
cult than the other. 

Here is the first message, in case 
you would like to try to solve one 
of the cryptograms: 
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Deciphered this reads something 
like this (but don’t try to win 
prize with this solution) : 


In back of the old oak tree is a 
pot of gold buried between two 
sturdy stumps. 


The rules of the contest are 
displayed prominently in each ad- 
vertisement. They are: 

“First. Solve the cipher mes 
sage printed in the panel above. It 
tells where to look for a buried 
treasure. To help you, Hood has 
prepared a thrilling book called 
‘Secret Writing.’ It explains the 
solution of several kinds of ciphers 
—including this one! Send for this 
free book and go ahead. 

“Second. When you have solved 
the message, read it over carefully. 
Then read the 5 Hood Points in 
the box. You will find that the 
message contains two or more 
‘key’ words also appearing in one 
of the 5 Hood Points. Just find 
which Point this is. 

“Third. Now write a paragraph 
of not more than 100 words telling 
why you think this Hood Point is 
important in a good canvas shoe. 
Then send your paragraph and 
your solution of the cipher to the 
Treasure Hunt Judges, Hood Rub- 
ber Company, Watertown, Mass. 
Be sure to write your name, ad- 
dress, age and choice of the first 
and second prizes at the top of 
each sheet of paper. The prizes 
will be awarded for the best para- 
graphs plus the correct solution of 
the cipher. Answers must be mailed 
by May 15th.” 

The 5 Hood Points referred to 
are: 1. Comfort toe. 2. Sure-footed 
soles. 3. Sturdy uppers. 4. Hygeen 
insole. 5. Firm arch support. 

In the deciphered cryptogram 
above the word “sturdy” is obvi- 
ously the Hood point about which 
contestants must write. 

The book on “Secret Writing” is 
sent to all inquirers and it is in 
this that the Hood Rubber Con- 
pany is able to get over its sales 
story most advantageously. But 
even in this the Hood canvas shoes 
are not featured too prominently 
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Eastern Representative 
MARTIN L. MARSH 
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Always 
Building 


INCINNATIANS are always planning, 

Cc building, remodeling and, in fact, add- 

ing to the general enjoyment of their 

living standards. The first few warm Spring days have 
seen these same families busily engaged in the buying 


of new home-sites; tearing out rooms and adding new 
ones; redecorating and remodeling. 


It is this solid, substantial class —— home owning and 
home planning — which make up the backbone of 
Times-Star families. Families who depend and rely on 
The Times-Star editorially and for news and suggestions 
of merchandise. 


Advertisers now, as in the past, are finding The Times- 
Star the one outstanding medium for the carrying of 
their message for building supplies. The Times-Star 
enjoys undisputed leadership and in 1930 carried 
55.05% more lines of building supply advertising than 
its 7-day competitor, or 63.22% more than its evening 


ae 


The Times-Star alone is sufficient. 


THE CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


HULBERT TAFT 
President and Editor-in-Chief 


60 East 42nd Street 


New York Chicago 











Weslern Representative 
KELLOGG M. PATTERSON 
333 N. Michigan Avenue 
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All mention of them is confined to 
separate pages prepared in the 
form of advertisements and there 
is no mention of these in the text 
itself. The text is devoted entirely 
to the history of secret writing 
and Poe’s story, “The Gold Bug.” 
The advertisements in this book 
are devoted to the 5 
Hood Points. 

In order that dealers 
may tie in with the 
treasure hunt, Hood 
provides attention get- 
ting, colorful window 
displays and posters all 
featuring the hunt: 
These feature a number 
of comical youngsters 
dressed like pirates ab- 
sorbed in a hunt for 
buried treasure. They 
are the same type of 
youngster that has at- 
tracted such wide atten- 
tion and been so pleas- 
antly received by con- 
sumers and dealers in 
previous Hood cam- 
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Quantities of the secret writis 
book are furnished to all deal 
participating in the contest id 
and, in addition, they receive 
large window poster each mont 
and bearing illustrations of 
prizes. 


Solve this ¢ 





paigns. These young- 
sters are a featured part 
of all the dealer-help 
material. 

A direct-mail cam- 
paign is offered to deal- 








ers. Hood offers to 
handle all the details of 
the direct-mail effort, 
the dealer merely sup- 
plying the mailing list. 
A complete campaign of 
three colorful pieces costs the 
dealer 15 cents per name. Or the 
pieces may be bought separately. 
A postcard campaign is offered 
dealers at 3 cents per name. An- 
other one of the three-piece cam- 
paign pieces is offered individually 
for 7 cents a name. This folder in 
a self-mailing form gives dealers 
an opportunity to illustrate and ad- 
vertise other merchandise besides 
Hood canvas shoes. There are two 
spaces left vacant on this folder 
for any advertisements which the 
dealer may wish to have inserted. 
The third piece, which is offered 
individually at 5 cents per name, is 
a letter describing the treasure 
hunt. It is illustrated with several 
very interesting small sketches. 


Ger R 


More A Wear'emmwith k Hood. 


HOOD MAKES CANVAS SHOES RUBBER FOOTWEAR . TIRES RUBBER SOLES AND HEELS - RUBSER (O08 


One of the Full-Page Juvenile Publication Adver 
tisements Featuring the Hood Treasure Hunt 


A number of novelties are of 
fered dealers at small cost. Th 
more aggressive dealers are anx 
ious to get as much benefit out 0 
the contest as possible and arg 
using large quantities of th 
dealer-help material. Already mort 
than a million handbills featuring 


to dealers at $1.90 per thousand. / 
pirate hat for boys is one 0 
the most popular of the nov 
elties offered. 

Dealers all over the country art 
co-operating with the company | 
this contest. And one of the prin 
cipal reasons for this co-operatio 
is the fact that they are not asked 
to do much. Outside of displayin 
the dealer-help material and distrib 
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“, PITTSBURGH 


JULY Heep 
y oe BUNT 


The Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 

the only Pittsburgh newspaper to 
show a gain in daily circulation 
during the twelvemonth period 
ending April 1, 1931. Govern- 
ment reports show that the daily 
Sun-Telegraph has gained 3,532; 
the daily Press has lost 6,058; 
the Post-Gazette has lost 13,033. 


Times Have Changed in Pittsburgh + , 


HE SUN TELEGRAPH 


NATION 


AU Be ti ee 
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The MANUFACTURER today must have more 





capital, more plant equipment, more technicians, 





more diversified markets than ever before—and do 










business on a smaller margin of profit. 

The same forces that are reshaping industry ap- 
ply to advertising agencies. Today the advertising 
agency is called upon for forms of service not even 
dreamed of a few years ago. Naturally a constantly 
increasing proportion of its income has gone — 


creative effort and technical ability. 
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ELMER B. MASON GEORGE LIL. BUSHFIELD 


Writer Writer 
New York New York 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


INCORPORATED 


ADVERTISING 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO: McCormick Building + BOSTON: 10 State Street + BUFFALO: Rand Building 
PITTSBURGH: Grant Building . MINNEAPOLIS: Northwestern Bank Building 
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ow ELKS MAGAZINE possesses an 
amazing amount of reader-pull. Evi- 
dently there are few indeed who merely 
glance at it and lay it aside—I receive 
a widespread response when a story of 
mine is printed therein. The Elks seem 
to do more than just take their maga- 
zine. They take it seriously. 
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uting some of the booklets, if he 
wishes, the dealer is not asked to 
do any work. The company con- 
ducts the contest, receives the en- 
tries, awards the prizes. Its dealers 
benefit, of course, by the increased 
interest in its advertising and its 


O"; we've been thinking too 
blamed much about sub-nor- 
mal business, have we? I guess 
you're right at that. Anyhow, I 
have positive proof that we've got 
back to mnormal—whatever that 
means. 

What proof? Lots of it. Three- 
word cable from Gent. Treas. 


KEEP EXPENSES DOWN. 


That's normal. Boss keeps saying 
I'm too impulsive. Hadn’t said it 
for over a year. King wants to in- 
crease our staff with a chemical 
expert, a world-beater carton de- 
signer, and a Wall Street wizard. 
Skippy is throwing out his chest 
and talking big news about the 
latest ideas in design. What are 
they? Ask Skippy and don’t inter- 
rupt. Young and Skippy are fight- 
ing every day on what’s what in 
art. Skippy was meek as a lamb for 
a long time. Now he’s Skippy 
again. 

A publisher’s rep. told me they 
were over-sold for June already. 
Could just barely get Biddle’s ad 
in if I wired today. Boss is figur- 
ing on a coupla more vice-pres- 
idents. Chatterton came in and 
said: “Do you know, I rather like 
that ‘Spices from Araby’ idea you 
gave us a year or so ago.” Got a 
long letter from Ames telling us 
what rotten service we give and 
why in heck can’t we cut our ex- 
tra service bills to something rea- 
sonable. Zee Zee man is calling on 
all our clients. Old Man Axton 
says: “Don’t care whether the 
world knows it’s waked up or not, 
I'm gonna do business.” Driggs 
wants me to come out and help 
him put on a red hot sales conven- 
tion for Biggar Shoes. 

World beater schemes coming in 
every day to be advertised. Let’s 
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products. Many thousands of boys 
and girls and their parents will be 
familiar with the Hood five points 
as a result of this interesting trea- 
sure hunt. All of these Hood pros- 
pects will have absorbed the five 
sales points painlessly. 


What Groucho Says 


He Has Positive Evidence That Times Are Normal Again 


see. Last week I had talks about a 
grapefruit shield to protect the 
eye; a combined washing machine 
and home distillery; a patent coffee 
with vitamines, friendly germs and 
sleeping powder in it to be used 
late at night; a combined cigarette 
holder, eye cup and monkey-wrench 
or something like that. I don’t just 
remember. Then a guy wants us 
to speculate on advertising geog- 
raphy table ware. Take a trip 
around the world by looking at 
your plates and saucers, see? Full 
sets of cathedrals, mountains and 
waterfalls for twenty plunks. 
Great educational idea, he says 
it 1s. 

Kasten wants me to buy him 
another pup, and when that egg 
wants to buy anything, business is 
good. Cream o’ Suds is gonna 
spend three hundred thou on a 
bran new bubble which has got all 
the old bubbles in the world licked 
to a frazzle. Then my bank s:ock 
which I bought for 406 has gone 
up from 68 to 75. On top of that, 
Zee Zee wants to merge, take pres- 
ent book values as par and boost 
it up a hundred points. 

Do you need any more proof or 
will you agree with me that we are 
back to normal? Oh, I forgot. 
Twenty-seven people in our shop 
have put up a howl for more 
salary. 

Now will that hold you? Yep? 
Well I'll give you one more for 
good measure. Boss is writing a 
new speech, wanted me to make 
suggestions. This speech begins: 
“Business, the pulse beat of human 
activity, is now preening its plumage 
and arising, Phoenix like, from the 
ashes of men’s fears.” 

Now don’t tell me we're not 
back to normal. 

GroucnHo. 





142 More Advertisers Report 
for 1930 


A Supplement to the Table in the March 5 Issue Showing Net Profit 
and Losses for the Year 1930 of Some of Our Leading Industrial 
Companies 


Company 1929 
Advance-Rumely Co. D$395,503 
Aluminum Company of America 25,318,050 
American Chain Co. 

American Maize Products Co. 

American Radiator & “epee Sanitary Corp. 20, 012, 171 
Arcturus Radio Tube C 538, 429 
American Rolling Mil” Co. 6,110,570 
American Sugar Refining Co. 6,645,804 
American Tobacco Co. 30,178,604 
American Woolen Co. D4,228,190 
Armstrong Cork Co. 

Art Metal Works 926,368 
Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co. 520,721 
Beatrice Creamery Co. 

Bendix Aviation Corp. 

Brillo Mfg. Co. i 
Brunswick-Balke- Coilender D2,948,272 
Bunte Bros. 500,694 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 11,684,557 
Bush Terminal Co. 2,028,816 


Cannon me Inc 


Celanese’ orp. of America 
Certain-teed Products Corp. 
Chesebrough Mfg. Co. 
Clark Lighter Co. . 

Collins & Aikman Corp. 

Colonial Beacon Oil Co. 

Colt’s Patent Firearms Mfg. Co. 
Continental Oil Co. 
Curtiss-Wright _ D668,532 

Dennison Mf, a 

Dictaphone Corp 

Durham Resleat Mills 262,523 

Eastman Kodak Co. 22,004,915 

Electric Auto-Lite Co. 14,514,369 

Electric Stor Battery Co. 7,910,904 

Elgin National Watch Co. 1,972,971 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 2,348,672 

Federal Motor Truck -. 502,19 

nl Stove Co. .. 

Follansbee Bros. Co. ; 

Ford Motor Co. ... . E81, 797, 861 

Fuller Brush Co. 26,183 

Gardner Motor Co. wanes 

General American Tank Car Corp. 5,770,740 
General Electric Co. 67,289,880 

General Foods Corp. 

Gillette Safety Razor Co. 

Gorham Mfg. Co. 

Great Western Sugar Co. 

Gulf Oil Corp. of Penn. 

Hamilton Watch Co. . 
Hammermill Paper Co. Sons, J 
Hercules Motor Co. ... 

Hershey Chocolate Co. ‘ 

Holland Furnace Co. .. "378 

Indian Refini 
International _ ae Machine Corp. 6,705,966 
International Nickel Co. 22,235,996 
International Products Corp. 724,68 
International Silver 

Iron Fireman Mfg. 

antzen Knitting Mills 

‘ohns-Manville Corp. . 
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On Foot 
CULTURE 


‘ie serious aspect of the “‘stepping out’’ 
phrase completely eclipses the lighter version, 
which is a mere figure of speech. Molly O'Grady 
and the colonel’s lady are inclined to place upon 
the phrase a more /iteral interpretation—with 
the result that they do more stepping out than 
ever. They know that the benefits from walk- 
ing are visibly recorded in added health and 
beauty. 


Editorially, Physical Culture Magazine has al- 
ways sponsored walking for health and beauty. 
Its articles on this important subject have been 
as effective as on those others concerning food 
and diet. Which is no more than natural—since 
Physical Culture Magazine is devoted exclusively 
to health and beauty. 


Especially influential is the most recent article 
by Helen M. Daggett in the May issue of 
Physical Culture Magazine. Entitled ‘Stepping 
Out,”’ it lends great impetus to milady's grow- 
ing conviction that it’s smart to go walking— 
that foot culture brings comfort and health. 


This interesting article is but one of many 
which have created such genuine foot-interest 
among Physical Culture Magazine readers 


A brief request will bring a recent issue to 
your desk pronto! Address, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 


Not only WHAT and WHY 
—but HOW! Insets show two 
exercises suggested to Physical 
Culture Magazine readers. 
—_ Standing tip toe, walking that 
Miller : way, and picking up pencil 
Sons, Inc.) : with toes are simple and effec- 
tive exercises which the women 
DO practice to restore natural 
posture so that walking may 
prove more pleasurable and, 
thus, more healthful. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE MAGAZINE 
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Company 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. D$524,936 
Kendall Co, 557,416 
Kermath Mfg. Co. 133,745 
Keystone Watch Case Co. 721,048 
Lambert Co. 7,511,481 
Landers, Frary & 2,337,105 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 2,441,042 
Libby, McNeill & Libby 2,822,532 
Long-Bell Lumber Corp. 1,659,333 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 
McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co. 
Massey-Harris 
Maytag Co. 
Meadows a Co. 
Moto Meter Gauge & Equipment Corp. ............ 
I CN TR EO cc cccccccscdcsovecoces 
National Dairy Products Corp. 
National Enameling & Stamping Co. .............+. 
National ay | Co. 
National Sugar Refining Co. ..........-ss+eeeeee 
Dy SS EE EE, che ovccccesdesvececeseenese 327,957 
Se OEE GOD, ccccceccccsoqesesesece 3,612,378 
Orange Crush Co. 257,829 
Packard Electric Co. 403,847 
Packard Motor Car Co. 19,291,114 
Parker Pen Co. 1,183,542 
Perfect Circle Co. 
Pet Milk Co. 
PTE, ccccceudoes eeetoeeesecsceee 
Pie Bakeries of America, Inc. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. .............sceceeeeee 
Propper-McCallum Hosiery Co. ..........+++-see0e 
Pyrene Mfg. Co. 332,869 
Radio Corp. of America 15,892,561 
Radio-Keit mee 
Reis & Co., 
Remington Arms Co. ... 
Reo Motor Car Co. .. 
Republic Steel Corp. 
Beeweme Commer B TeGGe, BMG. 2c. cc cccscccecccccese 
Ritter Dental Mfg. Co. 
Ruud Mfg. Co. 
eee Bee Gi RNS GR. cov cecccccvicveessces 
Shaler Co. 
RE nr 
Silent Autematic Corp. 
Simmons 
Skelly Oil 
Snider Packing Corp. 
Southern Dairies, Inc. ........... 
Standard Oil of Calif. . 
Standard Oil of Kentucky ae 
Standard Oil of Ohio ... soe 4,202,384 
Standard Oil of Indiana ... 78,499,754 
Studebaker Corp. ne - 11,928,261 
Syracuse Washing Machine Corp. ‘ae 488,068 
Technicolor, Inc. 
Texas Corp. 
Thompson Products, Inc. 
Timken Detroit Axle Co. 1,513,029 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 14,155,414 
Truscon Steel Co. 2,839,076 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. ........----+eeeeee 35,427,024 
United American Basch Corp. .......-.+0-ee+eee008 880,781 
United States Radiator Corp. .........--0+seeeeeee 1,037,528 
United States Rubber Co. D3,378,412 
Universal Pictures Corp. .......2-seeeeveseeceees 491,358 
Van Raalte Co. 268,646 
Watson Co., John Warren D323,127 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. ........-+0++05+ 27,062,611 
Wheelina Steal Corp. occcccccccvesct ssccvececcces 8,005 664 
White Motor Co. 2,547,646 
White Sewing Machine Corp. 778,739 
Willys-Overland Co. DS5,195,795 
Vale & Towne Mfg. Co. ......-cccccccccccceceees 2,585,624 
Zonite Products Corp. 1,310,805 


D—Deficit. E—Estimated. 
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i knew him when— 


Back in 1921 Capper’s Farmer carried 
mly 7 percent of the advertising that appeared 


_in national farm papers. 
But in 1930 it was different ! 


Capper’s Farmer carried 19 percent of 


the advertising appearing in the national farm 


paper group. 


In the 10 year period we increased 12 


‘s—percent. One increased five-tenths of one per- 


cent; another increased three-tenths of one 
@percent; another decreased 5.8 percent, and 
the last one chalked up a loss of 7 percent. 


Not a bad 10 year stretch for us! 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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The Picture Changes 


2... 


When there’s “plenty for all”, clients grow expan- 


sive—plenty of advertising money buys plenty 


of space. 


But when economy becomes the keynote of suc- 
cessful selling to business, experienced advertisers 
build schedules around the concentrated, impor- 
tant, influential circulation which goes directly 
to the leaders of business and spreads its power 


down over the secondary markets. 


We are week-by-week explaining this simple phi- 
losophy of good advertising practise to our read- 
ers. Since these men head up the country’s most 
important advertising accounts, we are sure you 


will be interested in this “reprint”. 











McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
Avenue and 36th Street, New York City + Chicago 
felphia + Washington - Detroit : St. Louis + Cleveland 
ageles - San Francisco - Boston + Greenville + London 
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Give THE 
Lire Lavy a Hanp! 


S HE deserves it, buying 90% 
of all the household goods 
and at least 41 % of the automo- 
biles. She even gets away with 
buying 63% of the neckties 
and 34% of the clothing for us 
defenseless males! 


Out here in Louisville we are 
practically helpless. There are 
10,000 more of these energetic 
buyers than there are of us stolid 
males -and they all read your 
advertising in— 


The Conrier-Zournal. 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES. 


Represented Nationally By 
The Beckwith Special Agency 


tS Se ot” - Accor 
~ 4 l) 
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=; Anybody Making Any Money 


in the Farming Business? 


A Dispassionate View of the Rural Market Which Shows There Is Much 
Good Along with the Bad 


By G. A. Nichols 


HE farm market situation, al- 
ways the subject of more or 
less ingenious guessing on the part 


en seen since the drought of 


What is going to be the extent 
f the farmer’s buying power, if 
ny, during 1931? Is he in rea- 
onably good shape or is he hope- 
essly licked? Is anything to be 
gained from advertising to him 
this year? Advertising may cause 
him to center his wants upon cer- 
ain brands of merchandise, but 
has he got the money to pay for 
his purchases or can he get it? 

There are so many ifs connected 
with the farm outlook for the im- 
mediate and somewhat distant 
future, that any attempt to make 
an accurate picture of the 1931 
farm market is rather a ridiculous 
ndertaking. It might be attempted 
by the amateur economists and 
others who place half-baked inter- 
pretations upon statistics, tenden- 
ies and events; but to others it 
seems to be more or less guess- 
work, 

Advertisers may as well under- 


enter; and, properly understood, 
hey can have a vital effect in 
ausing advertisers to see the farm 


$2,400,- 
00 nD smaller than in 1929, or a 
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reduction of about 25 per cent. 
These figures, which represent 
values as of December 1, 1930, do 
not on their face look so terribly 
bad from a standpoint of potential 
purchasing power when one con- 
siders the falling commodity levels. 
It must be remembered, however, 
that these are gross values. And, 
as is pointed out to Printers’ INK 
by Nils A. Olsen, chief of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, a 
reduction of 25 per cent in gross 
values means a seriously severe 
drop in net returns. 

The figures, though while not 
without value for comparative 
purposes, do not accurately indicate 
the actual profits farmers are go- 
ing to make from the 1930 yield. 
Inasmuch as the crops have not 
yet all been sold (coarse grains, 
for example, being marketed prin- 
cipally through feeding of live 
stock) the farmers are likely to 
make more money than this—or, 
conceivably, they may make even 
less. But suppose that the present 
gross value of all the crops, taken 
on an average, does show a shrink- 
age of approximately 25 per cent 
under 1929. It will by no means 
indicate that all farmers suffer 
that much loss. 


Live Stock Farmer Is Making 
Money 


Some farmers are making 
money; some are not. The wheat 
farmer is an incorrigible optimist 
if he can find anything in the pres- 
ent outlook to make him feel 
happy. But look at the live stock 
farmer and you will see an en- 
tirely different picture. 

The most important factors in 
farm income during the winter 
months are the sales of beef steers 
and hogs. Statistics supplied by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Minneapolis — representing condi- 
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tions in Michigan, Minnesota, Mon- Cost Selling Days 

tana, North and South Dakota and Per Cvt. Hr - 
Wisconsin—show ~~ “e ss 8.65 11-40 120 5 
of hogs and steers have decline 6. 1 2.75 
much less, as compared with 1929, Hrd ted Hr 1s 
than have grains, butter and eggs. 8.30 10.85 100 2'35 
The median price of hogs at South 8.00 10.50 80 2.10 
St. Paul, when the figures were a ones ro = 
compiled, was only 15 per cent be- 7.00 11.00 75 3.20 
low that of the. same time in 1929, rt os = 2.00 


and the price of butcher steers 20 
per cent below. Compare this with 
declines in grains ranging from 21 
to 56 per cent, a decline of 28 per 
cent in butter and 33 per cent in 
eggs and you will correctly con- 
clude that farm income is very 
much spotted—just as is the in- 
come, for that matter, in all other 
lines of industry. 

The live stock farmer’s condi- 
tion is not half bad. He is mak- 
ing money right now regardless of 
whether the cattle and sheep he is 
fattening and selling are of his 
own breeding, or whether they are 
young thin stock which he has 
purchased from the ranges for 
feeding purposes. Hogs, of course, 
are almost invariably “home 
grown,” and this kind of stock al- 
ways yields a more satisfactory 
profit. 

With feed at its present price 
level and other conditions being as 
they are, a farmer is making money 
out of cattle he purchased in thin 
flesh for feeding if he can sell 
them as low as $2 a hundred 
weight above what they cost him 
on the hoof. The $2 represents the 
profit he makes on his grains and 
roughage, and it is a good profit. 
But in many instances farmers are 
now realizing two, or even three 
times that margin of profit. Sig- 
nificant figures recently got to- 
gether by the Corn Belt Farm 
Dailies tell an eloquent story in 
this respect. Here are the figures, 
selected at random from current 
market reports, showing the in- 
dividual feeding operations of a 
number of farmers: 


Cost Selling Days 
Per Cwt. Price Fed Margin 
$8.85 $11.85 100 $3.00 
7.00 11.00 110 4.00 
7.00 9.85 120 2.85 
8.00 11.85 100 3.85 
180 





This is how the profit figures 
just given are computed: 

A stockman, let us say, buys a 
load of thin steers averaging 8 
pounds, at $8 per hundred weight. 
He puts 300 additional pounds on 
each of the steers, marketing them 
fat at 1,100 pounds, and receives 
$10 a hundred weight after feed- 
ing them 100 days. This yields 
him 10 cents a pound for the 30 
pounds gained, or $30; he also 
gets 2 cents profit on each of the 
original 800 pounds. The total in- 
crease in value, per head, is $4, 
which represents the pay he gets 
for his feed, minus shipping and 
marketing expense. 

Thus those who have jumped at 
the conclusion that nobody is mak- 
ing any money in the farming 
business these days will be inter- 
ested—and perhaps pleasantly sur- 
prised—when they see what is be- 
ing accomplished in the live stock 
end. These farmers are making 
money; and, conceivably, they are 
spending a fair proportion of it 
for merchandise. 

The live stock industry, as 
everybody knows, is an_ enor- 
mously important element in agri- 
culture; and, when the live stock 
farmer is making a satisfactory 
net profit as he is at present, buy- 
ing power is bound to be created. 

But advertisers find it difficult 
to visualize this live stock situa- 
tion in its real aspects, or even to 
accept the figures as correct. Their 
reaction is caused, presumably, by 
the slow movement of merchandise 
in the rural market. If the live 
stock farmer is making this money, 
the advertiser wonders why he is 
not spending it. 

Some light on this phase of the 
farm marketing problem, with con- 
sequent establishment of support 
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To Reach the Best 


Use the Best 


To reach the best buyers in Boston 
use the advertising columns of the 
paper that best reaches this group— 


the Boston Evening Transcript. 


For over one hundred years the 
Boston Evening Transcript has been 
demonstrating its advertising 


effectiveness. 


Lineage for March gives the Boston 
Evening Transcript a gain in Local, 
also in National Advertising, exclu- 


sive of Financial and Automobile. 






BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. 


Highest ratio of BUYERS to readers 


New York Chicago San Fr i Les A 1 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 





Seattle 
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for consistent merchandising ef- 
forts, can be found by a study of 
conditions in that part of the 
Southwest included in the Ninth 
Federal Land Bank District—the 
States of Colorado, Kansas, New 
Mexico and Oklahoma. 

John Fields, president of the 
Federal Land Bank of Wichita, 
gives some facts about conditions 
in the Ninth District that ought 
to have an energizing effect upon 
the advertisers just mentioned. 

This bank is carrying 30,708 
loans on farms in the four States. 
At the beginning of the present 
year, 91.8 per cent of these loans 
were in good standing, with all 
amortization instalments that were 
due fully paid. Instalments on 
only 2.4 per cent of the loans were 
delinquent more than ninety days. 
The delinquencies amounted to 
only 43 cents in each $100 of net 
loans outstanding. This splendidly 
encouraging record was made in 
the face of virtually entire crop 
failures in certain small areas 
within the district and short crops 
in larger areas. In the fourteen 
years the Federal Land Bank of 
Wichita has been in business it 
has closed 39,911 loans; and as a 
result of making the loans it has 
acquired title to only 821 farms. 
It now holds title to 224 farms, or 
fifty-six farms for each 10,000 
loans made. 


Farmers Want to “Pay Now” 


“All this goes to show,” Mr. 
Fields says, “that farmers who 
have farm homes put the desire to 
continue possessing them above all 
other desires to possess. This, of 
course, is why all farmers are not 
responding right now to nation- 
wide appeals to do everything pos- 
sible to make business good. They 
do not take the medicine exactly 
as it is prescribed by the prosper- 
ity doctors—even while admitting 
that possibly others may, under 
certain circumstances, make more 
by spending more. ‘Pay now’ im- 
presses them as being much more 
important at the present juncture 
than affirmative response to ap- 
peals to ‘buy now.’ 

“That farmers who have bor- 
rowed from the Federal Land 
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Bank are determined to 

their homes—retain what amounts 
to their manufacturing plants, in 
fact—is evidenced by the manner 
in which, despite drought and de- 
pression, they pay what becomes 
due on their loans. In so proceed- 
ing they are of course taking the 
sensible and logical step of making 
their own business better. This is 
convincing evidence of the essen- 
tial solidity of the farming indus- 
try in the Southwest and indicates 
the constructive building of a 
steadily increasing buying power.” 

This success of the farmers in 
amortizing their mortgage in- 
debtedness promptly and _ steadily 
draws a great deal of the sting 
out of the undeniable fact that 
there is at present a decline in de- 
mand deposits made in banks in 
the rural areas and that there have 
been numerous bank failures in- 
cluding those in the South—all of 
which tends to tie up purchasing 
power and lessen the demand for 
advertised goods. 

Most country banks, according 
to the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, entered 1931 with a smaller 
volume of deposits than they had 
a year earlier and with less ade- 
quate secondary resources such as 
commercial paper, bankers’ bal- 
ances, and investments. Numerous 
banks have been unable fully to 
liquidate their borrowings from 


curtail the ability of country deal- 
ers to extend credit to their cus- 
tomers. Some of them have an 
abnormally large carry-over of 
last year’s accounts and the gen- 
eral credit conditions are going to 
make it difficult for them to ob- 
tain new loans from their local 
banks. 

Not a few farmers, who nor- 
mally finance themselves or nearly 
so, will need loans this year be- 
cause the shrinkage in their 193) 


extending credit. 
_ This rather strained credit situa 
tion, which is the unescapable con 
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If the Bundscho Bunch 
can be judged by the com- 


pany it keeps, it might be 


significant to say that we 
serve America’s largest 
advertisers in the name 
of excellent typography. 


J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


65 EAST SOUTH WATER STREET 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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‘Influential 
Cincinna 


NEW Cincinnati—an active, progressive, 

dynamic Cincinnati—has arisen on the 

banks of the Ohio. It is the work of the influ- 
ential citizens and The Cincinnati Post. 


A few years ago, Cincinnati was in the hands of 
a corrupt political machine. The Cincinnati 
Post alone of Cincinnati newspapers challenged 
its leadership. The leading citizens who are 
Post readers followed suit. And while The 
Cincinnati Post supplied the editorial appeal 
and pointed the way, these citizens gave of their 
time, their money, and their energy, so that 
one Wednesday morning in November Cincin- 
nati awoke to find it had a new government. 


Last fall The Post fought again, and the County 
Government, in the hands of this machine for 
an uninterrupted forty years, also came under 
control of the Charter Movement. 





Typical Post Homes in the Avondale i 

trict of Cincinnati. All four of theb 

in the picture are daily readers of 
Cincinnati Post. 
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the “leaven tor 
oi [Mis mighty work 


> influ- 


Only a newspaper strong enough to capture the 


ands of 

all interest and enthusiasm of the thinking, influ- 
llenged § “tial element of a city’s population can put in 
ho are § power and keep in power a reform government. 


le The § 02 the first City Council under this Charter 
Government were an internationally known 


bs oes lawyer, a nationally known builder, a former 
o that § judge of the Court of Common Pleas... every 
“incin- § Charter member a leader in the social and busi- 
ent. ness life of Cincinnati. 

County 9) This is the type of citizen reached by The Cin- 
ine for § Cimnati Post...the type you want to reach. 


Reach it most effectively in Cincinnati with The 
Cincinnati Post, read by 62 per cent of Cincin- 
nati’s population. 


under 


Post Circulation 

City and Suburban 144,702 
OK Market - - 163,467 
Total Circulation 184,353 


The Cincinnati Post 
A Scripps - Howard Newspaper 








NATIONAL ADVERTISING MEMBER OF THE UNITED 
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sequence of months of hard luck 
visited upon the farmer (last 
year’s drought, for one thing, was 
the most severe and widespread in 
twenty-nine years), constitutes the 
most serious obstacle to normal 
farm market development that is 
now to be seen. It is not going 
to be adjusted over night, no mat- 
ter how many uneconomic panaceas 
the farm-minded politicians bring 
forth; a long pull, a strong pull 
and a pull altogether must be ex- 
erted before things get back to 
where they ought to be. But, un- 
less the whole economic system is 
headed for the rocks and business 
in general is doomed to one grand 
collapse, farm credits are bound to 
be restored to their former sound- 
ness, agriculture being the coun- 
try’s leading basic industry. It is 
important that the advertiser 
should not be misled by the polly- 
anna propagandists into wunder- 
estimating the credit angle; it is 
equally important that he should 
realize the fundamental soundness 
of the industry and keep right on 
propagating and nurturing con- 
sumer acceptance as against that 
time when buying shall once more 
be back on its feet. 

There has been so much band 
playing and banner flying about 
wheat and the lamentably low 
price which it now brings, that the 
attention of merchandisers has 
been largely deflected from the 
foregoing facts, both favorable and 
unfavorable, that go to make up 
the real farm problem. They read 
or hear about the trend toward an 
expansion of wheat production in 
Canada, Australia and Argentina; 
they are disturbed by reports of 
the Russian community farming 
experiment. They consider the im- 
proved technique and machinery 
that are being introduced and ex- 
tensively used in these countries, 
and conclude that America’s ex- 
port wheat market is gone never 
to return. 

Perhaps they are right about the 
demise of the export wheat trade. 
Who knows? But, as was suggested 
to a Printers’ INK writer the 
other day by Edward A. Cudahy, 
Jr., president of the Cudahy Pack- 
ing Company, if worst comes to 
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worst there still remains the great 
domestic market. Mr. Cudahy cor. 
rectly observes that, such a devel- 
opment coming about, the Amer. 
ican farmer can be depended upon 
to adjust his production to his 
marketing opportunities. 

Was this leading packer overly 
optimistic in ascribing that much 
perspicacity and business acumen 
to the farmer? Just a couple of 
days after the conversation with 
him, this writer was thrilled to 
read that the Federal Farm Board 
had made some real headway in 
its campaign to induce farmers to 
cut down their wheat acreage. An 
official announcement by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, based on 
data assembled by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, says that 
the planting of winter wheat this 
year will be only 76.1 per cent of 
the 1930 total, while the spring 
wheat acreage will be reduced ap- 
proximately 12 per cent. 

This is the most important de- 
velopment justifying complete con- 
fidence in the soundness of the 
farm market that has come about 
in many a day. 


To Represent “National 
Grocers’ Bulletin” 


The National Grocers’ Bulletin, of- 
ficial publication of the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Grocers, St. Paul, has 
appointed Blanchard - Nichols - Coleman, 
py representative with offices at 

os Angeles, San Francisco and Seattle, 


as its advertising representative on the 
Pacific Coast. x 


Walter Painter Again with 


oe . . ” 

Power Plant Engineering 

bea | Painter, recently with Erwin, 
Wasey & Company, Inc., and the Mc- 
Junkin Sas S xen. 5 iat 
cago, has returned 
Engineering, lg as y **- 
service manager. He was at one time 
associate editor of that publication. 


Appoints Porter Agency 
The John A. Parker Company, Boston 
investment firm, has appointed The 
Porter Corporation, advertising agency 
of that city, to direct the advertising of 
its Parco Plan of monthly investments. 


Joins Wells & Rogers 
Adolph Rebensburg, formerly with 
Percival White, Inc., has joined the 
staff of Wells & Rogers, Inc., New 
York and Chicago, in an executive ca 
pacity. 
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And businesses which are up- 
that 
his man is in their picture. 


und-doing are realizing 


Several years ago, the Banker 
jook a good long look at business. 
He looked so long at business 
hat he began to see it. See it, in 
act, in a brand new light. 

He saw business, not with the 
yes of a banker but with the eyes 
f a business man. He saw that 
usiness needed him, as badly as 
e needed it. He saw an oppor- 
nity for service, for reconstruc- 
on. And from that time, the 
anker was in business—to stay. 


AIMERICFAIN 
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Business | S 


Today, over 50,000 of this coun- 
try’s major businesses have the 
Banker as officer or director. As 
such, he controls the appropriations 
of the nation’s industries. He helps 
your dealers and buys your goods. 
If you are not talking to the 
Banker, through his own effective 
medium, you are not telling your 
story where it will do the most 
good. 

The American Bankers Associ- 
ation Journal is the Banker’s official 
organ. Its circulation is over 38,- 
000. Its readers number over 100,- 
000. Its page rate is $250. Now, 
more than ever, the Banker is in 
your picture. Be very sure that 
you are in his. 


BSINKERS 


Alssociation 


JOURNAL 


110 EAST 42nd STREET 


NEW YORK 


dited by James E. Clark @ Alden B. Baxter, Advertising Manager 
harles H. Ravell, 332 South La Salle Street, Chicago @ R. J. Birch & Co., 
San Francisco and Los Angeles 


OTE—New address after April 20—22 East 40th St 
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the intelligence to spend it with discrimination 


Three million families of such folk expos 
themselves weekly to the advertiser’s message 
whether it be in large space or small. 


Surety of the small advertisement being seer 
is the evenness of editorial interest throughou 
the magazine, right from front cover to back. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST looks tm 


THE SATURDA 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPAN]! 





found iomorrow’s great one, and affords him unique 
-ginningppportunity. 


t enables him to display his wares in fair 
SOUN@ompetition with all others, full upon the Main 


t provides him a means of addressing, under 
e most influential sponsorship, the foremost 


t gives him the same chance at a Big Future 
ns it gave those advertisers, now great, who 


‘MINDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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THESE ARE FACTS! 


ERE is an unbiased 

investigation of the 
reading habits of high 
schcol boys in 41 states. 
Made among boys, large- 
ly in the upper grades, of 
high schools, it shows 
that BOYS’ LIFE is 
read by 50% of 6,337 
who were covered. 


So 


It further indicates that 
BOYS’ LIFE is read by 
more high school boys 
than any other boys’ 
magazine, and reveals the 
fact that few high school 
boys read the cheap 
thrillers. 


A copy of this investiga- 
tion is yours for the ask- 
ing It is of interest to 
every advertiser. 


HOWARD CHURCHILL, 
17 years, president of jun- 
ior class in Clinton High 
School, New York City, is 
typical of 200,000 regular 
subscribers of Boys’ Life. 


Boys «LIFE 


2 PARK AVE 








1,000,000 Electric Refrigerators — 
1931 Sales Goal of the Industry 


Manufacturers and Dealers Co-operate in Effort to Boost Sales—Backed 
by Advertising 


N the March 28 issue of a na- 
tional weekly, the Electric Re- 


rigidaire, General Electric, West- 
nghouse, Kelvinator and Leonard, 
bil of which are members of the 
ureau. Although the Norge elec- 
ric refrigerator was not repre- 
sented in this section of advertis- 
ng, it too is a bureau member. In 
ddition to these manufacturers and 
heir exclusive distributors and 
tealers the bureau also includes in 
its membership all the other elec- 
ric refrigerator outlets, including 


anies. 

This co-operative organization is 
sponsored by the National Electric 
Light Association, and its objective 
s to aid its members i in the stimula- 


poal of 1,000,000 electric refrigera- 
ors for 1931, an appreciable in- 


crease in sales over 1930 and a new 
sales record. 

To quote from the “Plan Book” 
of which some 20,000 copies have 
been distributed to members or 
potential members; the Electric 
Refrigeration Bureau undertakes 
the following duties: 


1. To harmonize as fully as pos- 
sib the various interests involved 
in elling electric refrigeration. 

*, To synchronize sales effort dur- 
in; several definite and favorable 
sel...g seasons and to back this en- 
deavor with advertising concentrated 
at those periods. 

3. To carry on a continuous mag- 
azine advertising campaign with the 
purpose of increasing the public de- 
sire for electric refrigeration. 

4. To undertake and_ finance 
through each local organization, a 
program of joint local tie-up adver- 
tising, employing advertising mate- 
rials provided from Electric Re- 
frigeration Bureau headquarters. 

# To make available sales pro- 
motional materials of tie-in nature 
which may be employed by any 
electric refrigerator manufacturer, 
distributor, dealer or by any cen- 
tral station. Such sales promotional 
items are to be furnished at cost 
and paid for by the individual 
user. 


Many local Electric Refrigeration 
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Refrigerator was 
a wise investment” 
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ts of the Electric Refrigeration Bureau—None 


of the Advertisements in the Campaign Contains Pictures of Refrigerators 
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Bureaus have already been formed. 
It is expected that eventually every 
town and city will have its local 
bureau. 

By means of these local bureaus 
competing sales interests will be 
brought into friendly and harmo- 
nious accord and certain new joint 
activities, beneficial to all, will be 
carried on. 

The Electric Refrigeration Bu- 
reau has been set up for a period 
of three years. The total expense 
of the national advertising is being 
paid for from a fund contributed 
by the leading manufacturers of 
electric refrigerators. They are 
making this contribution in addi- 
tion to their regular advertising 
budgets. The expense for local 
advertising and sales promotional 
activities will be paid entirely by 
local interests. 

Any contribution to the local tie- 
in advertising and sales promotion 
is considered by electric refrigera- 
tor distributors and dealers as be- 
ing an individual subscription, 
over and above their regular ad- 
vertising expenditures. Joint local 
tie-in activities, such as newspaper 
advertising, co-operative exhibits 
or outdoor advertising, may be paid 
for from a fund contributed by 
local sales interests. 

The cost of sales promotional 
tie-in items such as window dis- 
plays, booklets, truck banners, tire 
covers, etc., which are to be used 
not jointly, but by individual dis- 
tributors, dealers and central sta- 
tions, are to be paid for by the 
individual user. 

As the sales program contem- 
plates selling electric refrigerators 
to 5 per cent of all domestic light- 
ing customers in 1931, it is sug- 
gested that the local funds amount 
to something in excess of 10 cents 
per each domestic lighting cus- 
tomer. This minimum is the equiv- 
alent of $2 per electric refrigerator 
of expected sales. 

A slogan design in the form of 
a coin bearing the words “Invest 
in an Electric Refrigerator” is 
prominently displayed in all bureau 
advertising and is incorporated in 
the national and local advertising 
of electric refrigerator manufac- 
turers and sales outlets. 

Especial sales effort is to be 
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concentrated at three seasonable 
periods of the year: April 1 
June 30; September 7 to Octobe. 
1; and November 16 to Decem 
ber 24. 

National and local advertising 
will reach its peak during thesd 
seasons. Local sales effort and sales 
promotional activities likewise 
to be intensified at these times, 

The national advertising en 
deavors to sell electric refrigera 
tion, yet no electric refrigerator js 
shown in any of these advertise 
ments. 

Because the advertising is sup 
ported by all the leading manufac 
turers of electric refrigerators if 
is obviously impossible to show am 
electric refrigerator, since there ig 
marked difference in even th 
superficial appearance of the prod 
uct of each maker. 

At first it appeared that this 
would be a severe handicap. Actu 
ally it has been an asset because 
the entire advertisement can 
devoted to a straight sales messag 
of the advantages of electric re. 
frigeration and no space need be 
devoted to mechanical details. 

A monthly bulletin in newspaper 
form is issued to all members, serv- 
ing as a progress report and as an 
official means of announcing new 
activities or materials. Its present 
circulation is about 20, 


It is the history of electric re- 
frigerator selling that the winter 


pick up in March. April and May 
represent the high tide which be- 
gins to ebb in June. Early in Sep- 
tember sales begin to mount again 
and are brisk until late in October. 

During the holiday season, good 
business is done and thereafter un- 
til spring it is hard going. 

The bureau believes there is n0 
real reason why electric refrigera- 
tor sales should be more difficult 
during the winter, since refrigera- 
tion is a year round need and prac- 
tically every buyer of an electric 
refrigerator uses it twelve months 
in the year. 

This situation, representing am 
antiquated point of view on the 
part of the public, is gradually 
changing. One of the activities of 


Based ¢ 
of Med 


r 


the Electric Refrigeration Burealfiiiiia 


is to speed its going. 
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DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1931! 
* 


THe Press 


GAINED 
770,213 Lines 


in Retail (Local) Advertising 
over the same period of 1930. 


The Press gained 36%; the second even- 
ing and Sunday paper lost 30%; the 6-day 
morning paper lost 9%. 


During the first quarter of 1931, The Press 
published 47.5% of all Pittsburgh local 
advertising as compared with 33.3% dur- 
ing the same period of 1930. 


. During the first two months of 1930 nine 

department stores withheld their advertising 

Based on official reports from The Press during a discussion regarding 
of Media Records, Inc. the principles of rate making. 


The Pittsburgh Press 
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N the Williams & Cunnyngham group of 
| nearly 100 people, there are twenty-six “key 
men.” Five of them have been here more than 
ten years; most of them for more than five. 

It’s a strong staff; carefully chosen; wearing 
the chevrons of long practical experience in 
every phase of advertising work. Its members 
are qualified by training and abilities to render 
intelligent counsel and service to our clients. 

It’s a large enough group to supply all that a 
big agency can offer; and small enough to per- 
petuate the ideal of Personal Service which is 
Williams & Cunnyngham’s heritage from its 


founders. 


Williams & Cunnyngham 
Advertising 


6 N. Michigan Avenue - Chicago 


PHILADELPHIA (MM) ROc K FORD 








BOSTON 
The Berkeley Press 
The Wood Clarke Press 


BUFFALO 
Axel E. Sahlin 
Typographic Service 


CHICAGO 
Bertsch & Cooper 
J. M. Bundscho, Inc. 
The Faithorn Corporation 
Hayes-Lochner, Inc. 
Harold A. Holmes, Inc. 
Runkle-Thompson-Kovats-Inc. 


DENVER 
The A. B. Hirschfeld Press 


DETROIT 
Geo. Willens & Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
The Typographic Service Co. 


LOS ANGELES 
Typographic Service Co. 


NEW YORK CITY 
Ad Service Co. 
Advertising Agencies 
Service Co. 

The Advertype Co., Inc. 
E. M. Diamant 
Typographic Service 
Frost Brothers 
David Gildea & Co., Inc. 
Heller-Edwards Typography, Inc. 
Huxley House 
Lee &Phillips, Inc. 
Superior Typography, Inc. 
Supreme Ad Service 
Tri-Arts Printing Corp. 
Typographic Service Co. 
of N. Y., Inc. 

Kurt H. Volk, Inc. 
Woodrow Press, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Progressive Composition Co. 
Kurt H. Volk, Inc. 


ST. LOUIS 
Waerwick Typographers, Inc. 


TORONTO 


Swan Service 
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Pepsodent Distributes More Than 
a Million Samples 


Why It Was Decided to Give Away a Full-Sized Sample 


HE Pepsodent Company of 

Chicago has just concluded 
sending out more than a million 
samples of its new Pepsodent Anti- 
septic. The distribution was made 
as a part of the company’s Amos 
‘n’ Andy radio program. People 
were invited to send to the com- 
pany or “in care of the station to 
which you are listening” wrappers 
from two full-sized tubes of Pep- 
sodent tooth paste. Each was to 
write his name and address on the 
wrapper, whereupon he would be 
sent a bottle of the antiseptic in 
the largest size. 

The company had put aside 
1,000,000 of the bottles for dis- 
tribution in this manner, and had 
no means of knowing just how 
much time would be necessary for 
the quota to be exhausted. Hence, 
no time limit was set at the begin- 
ning. But, after the announcement 
was made for a couple of nights, 
the response was so overwhelming 
that a mailing deadline was set. 

It is against the Pepsodent policy 
to give out definite figures in cases 
of this kind. But Printers’ INK 
is assured by H. P. Roberts, ad- 
vertising manager of the company, 
that the distribution project was 
“radically, remarkably and even 
surprisingly successful.” Consid- 
erably more than a million people 
responded—meaning that just 
double that number of full-sized 
tubes of the tooth” paste were sold 
as a condition of getting the sample 
—and of course all requests were 
promptly filled. 

The Pepsodent company knows 
a great deal about sampling—which 
is not at all surprising in view of 
the fact that it got its big start at 
the beginning (which was in the 
days before radio was known) by 
using that method. The magazine 
advertisements featuring the then 
new tooth paste contained coupons 
each of which, properly filled out, 
would entitle the sender to a 
sample tube. 
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At that time the usual custom 
among advertisers was to make a 
small charge for such samples— 
probably a dime. But Pepsodent, 
determined to crash in on a market 
that already was fairly well filled, 
offered the samples free. 

The response was vastly greater 
than anybody imagined; and it is 
no discredit to the Pepsodent com- 
pany (every organization has to 
have a beginning) to say that it 
had to skirmish around in a lively 
manner to finance the making and 
distribution of the great number 
of samples requested. Even so, 
every person who asked for a 
sample got one and this: was the 
beginning of the real growth of 
Pepsodent. 

After Pepsodent Antiseptic was 
developed, the obvious move was 
to introduce it to the trade by 
means of samples. But the picture 
this time was different. The com- 
pany wanted to have bottles of the 
preparation in a million homes in 
advance of, or at least coincidental 
with, its general advertising cam- 
paign in publications. It was de- 
cided to try to accomplish this by 
means of a quick smash among the 
disciples of Amos ’n’ Andy. 

It was concluded that the task of 
creating consumer acceptance 
through the advertising would be 
more effectively done if a million 
readers of the advertisements al- 
ready possessed samples. 

But the samples had to be large 
enough to assure proper tests of 
the new preparation. It was dif- 
ferent in taste, and a person using 
it for the first time might decide 
he did not like it. A small sample 
bottle therefore would not be suf- 
ficient in this case to enable the 
prospect to become accustomed to 
the new preparation. 

The big job the company had to 
do in its radio presentation was to 
make known that the bottle of an- 
tiseptic offered was the size that 
would be expected nominally to re- 
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tail for a dollar. Price could not 
be mentioned. Neither could price 
be mentioned in the case of the 
two tubes of tooth paste—also the 
largest size—that the customer 
would have to buy as a condition 
for receiving the sample. But this 
was got around by repeated reitera- 
tion of “the largest-sized bottle” 
and “the largest-sized tube” in ref- 
erence to the two items. 

Thus the offer of the largest- 
sized bottle was beneficial in two 
ways: It provided an ample sup- 
ply from which an adequate test 
could be made. It also had a 
strong advertising appeal in caus- 


INK Apr. 16, 1931 
ing the prospect to buy the two 
full-sized tubes of tooth paste as a 
condition to receiving the large 
sample. If the 25-cent bottle had 
been offered, or even the 50-cent 
bottle, some people might not have 
thought the inducement sufficient 
to purchase the two tubes of tooth 
paste and going to the trouble of 
sending in the containers. 

The company regards it as a cer- 
tainty that many new customers 
for Pepsodent tooth paste were 
created by means of this offer. In 
any event, sales were enormously 
increased while the sampling cam- 
paign was in progress. 


Better Business Bureau Not 
a Detective Agency 


Attorney General Bennett, of 
New York State, has ruled that 
the Better Business Bureau of 
New York City, Inc., is not a 
private detective agency. He holds 


that the provisions of Section 70, 
of Article 7 of the General Busi- 
ness Law, do not apply to the 
activities of the Bureau. 

This section makes it compul- 
sory for those engaged in the 
business.of private detectives or in- 


vestigators to obtain licenses. Mr. 
Bennett’s ruling -rescinds that of 
his predecessor, Hamilton Ward, 
who, on December 26, 1930, just 
before the expiration of his term, 
handed down a decision that “the 
Better Business Bureau of New 
York City, Inc., is carrying on the 
business of investigation for hire 
or reward, and should be licensed 
under Section 70, of the General 
Business Law, but that its hired 
investigators, employed solely by it, 
need not be licensed.” 

The question is one of long 
standing. In 1922, Charles D. 
Newton, then Attorney General, 
was asked to rule generally on the 
status of membership corporations, 
engaged in the businéss of investi- 
gating. The Bureau was not speci- 
fied by name. Again the question 
came up in the succeeding adminis- 
tration, then Attorney General 
Sherman ruling that the Bureau 


was exempt from the provisions of 
Section 70. 

The letter of Attorney General 
Bennett follows: 


State or New Yorx 
DEPARTMENT OF Law 
AvBany, Apr. 9, 1931 
Hon. Epwarp J. Frynn, 
SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Atsany, N. Y 
Dear Sir: 

Pursuant to your request of Jan- 
uary 7, 1931, that a review be had 
of the opinion of this office of 
December 26, 1930, I have complied 
therewith. In the light of all the 
facts, including exhibits presented 
and testimony subsequently taken, I 
have reconsidered the opinion of 
the Honorable Hamilton Ward, of 
December 26, 1930, and on careful 
deliberation, I am of the opinion 
that the provisions of Section 70 of 
the General Business Law do not 
apply to the activities of the Better 
Business Bureau pf New York City, 
Inc. You are so advised. 

Joun H. Bennett, Jr., 
Attorney General. 


Section 70, to which reference is 
made, requires those engaged in the 
business of private detective or in- 
vestigator for hire or reward to 
operate under license, thus bringing 
such person, firm, company, part- 
nership or corporation under the 
supervision of the Division of 
Licenses. The Bureau has con- 
tended that, as a membership 
corporation, it is incorporated not 
for profit and has never conducted 
investigations for hire or reward. 
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— average wage-earning family in Philadelphigs 
spends $1,421.44 per year for food, clothing 
and the absolute necessities. 


CURTIS - MARTINN 
INDEPENDENCE SQUAR# 


The Philadelphia Prquirer 


MORNING SUNDAY 
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There are 843,000 FAMILIES living in Phila- 
elphia and its A. B. C. suburban area. 


Simple multiplication reveals that these 843,000 
AMILIES spend $1,198,273,920.00 each year. 


And remember, Mr. National Advertiser, this 
laggering sum represents an expenditure based on 
he income of WAGE-EARNING FAMILIES ONLY. 
jou will agree that there is a tremendous PLUS 
hich may be added to this total, made up of the 
xpenditures of families having incomes far greater 
han those of the wage-earner. 


What Philadelphia newspaper has 843,000 


The conclusion is obvious. No ONE Philadelphia 
newspaper can hope to give you your share of this 
emendous sales potential. No ONE Philadelphia 
hewspaper can provide the coverage this great 
market deserves and demands. 


The ONE AND ONLY WAY to dominate here— 
0 obtain 100% coverage—is through the Curtis- 
artin group of Philadelphia newspapers—The 
orning and Sunday Inquirer, The Morning, Eve- 
ling and Sunday Public Ledger. 


This 100% coverage may be had at a cost so low 


igs to make possible and profitable the intensive 


lothingffort the sales potential and purchasing power of 


is market warrants. 


VEWSPAPERS, INC. 


RHILADELPHIA 


PUBLIC 2f323 LEDGER 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 
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bought by one million women whose money 
is worth 40 cents-per-dollar more than big- 


city money. 


a beautifully printed magazine edited for the 


wives of outstandingly successful 


farm operators 
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A Little Light on Dark Trade- 
Mark Problems 


By E. B. Weiss 


Law: Descriptive trade-marks 


cannot be registered. 

Question: Can a descriptive mark 
that is mis-descriptive of the mer- 
chandise be registered ? 

* * 


Law: A second comer cannot 
register a mark similar to a mark 
already registered if the two ar- 
ticles possess the same descriptive 
properties. 

Question: Are gasoline and auto- 
mobile storage batteries merchan- 
dise of the same descriptive prop- 
erties ? 

* * * 

Law: Injunctions will be granted 
to prevent acts of unfair competi- 
tion, 

Question: Will injunctions be 
granted to prevent threatened acts 
of unfair competition? Or, to re- 
phrase it, will a court of equity 
lock the stable before the horse is 
stolen ? 

* * * 

These three points of law, and 
their relationship to the questions 
that accompany them, were consid- 
ered in a group of decisions re- 
cently handed down. How they 
were answered throws a little light 
on some dark trade-mark prob- 
lems. 

~ * 7. 

Question number one arose in a 
case tried before the Court of Cus- 
toms and Patent Appeals. The 

Bonide Chemical Company, Inc., 
had applied to the Patent Office for 
registration of the compound word 
“Crow-tox” as a trade-mark for 
use on a preparation for protecting 
seed against birds and animals. 
The Patent Office denied registra- 
tion on the ground that the name 
would suggest to the public that 
the product is a poisonous food for 
crows. 

Counsel for the Bonide Chemical 
Company admitted that “Crow- 
tox” has the same meaning as 
“crow-poison” and to that extent 
was descriptive. But, counsel de- 


’ trable. 


clared, as applied to this particular 
product, the mark is not descrip- 
tive because the goods contain no 
poison for crows. 

The case, said the court, “raises 
the somewhat novel question 
whether, under the Registration 
Statute, a word may be registered 
as a trade-mark when it is used 
upon a preparation which it, in 
fact, misdescribes. It does not 
speak the truth. If it did, ad- 
mittedly, it would not be regis- 
Since it speaks falsely, 
may it be admitted as not descrip- 
tive?” 

The Patent Office had answered 
the question by saying that, if the 
goods were not poisonous, then one 
wishing to purchase a poison for 
crows would be deceived into buy- 
ing the company’s non-poisonous 
preparation. The courts, said the 
Patent Office, have held that 
marks which are deceptive are not 
entitled to protection. IJpso facto, 
“Crow-tox” is not entitled to 
registration. 

With this conclusion, the court 
agreed. “We are at a loss to 
understand,” declared the court, 
“how one can acquire legal title 
to a mark that is supposed to indi- 
cate that the product is of a par- 
ticular character or quality, when, 
in fact, it has no such quality.” It 
is inconceivable that Congress ever 
intended that any such _ result 
should be accomplished under the 
Registration Statute. 

“The decision of the Commis- 
sioner of Patents is affirmed.” 

* * + 


The second decision in this group 
of three presents the following 
tableau : 

. The Ethyl Gasoline Corporation 
owns the trade-mark “Ethyl” as 
applied to gasoline. The Lyons 
Storage Battery Company applied 
for registration of the mark 
“Ethyl” as applied to storage bat- 
teries. The Ethyl corporation ob- 
tained registration for its mark on 
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August 5, 1924, and subsequent 
registrations. The Lyons company 
alleged continuous use since March 
3, 1930. 

The Ethyl corporation opposed 
the Lyons company’s application. 
The examiner of interferences at 
the Patent Office upheld the oppo- 
sition to the extent of turning 
down the Lyons company’s appli- 
cation. Ground: likely confusion 
in the trade. 

At the same time, however, he 
disagreed with the Ethyl cor- 
poration’s contention that the mer- 
chandise of the two companies— 
gasoline and automobile storage 
batteries—constituted merchandise 
of the same descriptive properties. 

Therefore, although the Ethyl 
corporation had won its immediate 
objective—refusal to grant the 
Lyons company’s application for 
trade-mark registration—it elected 
to carry the case higher with the 
intention of getting a review of its 
contention that the two articles 
were merchandise of the same de- 
scriptive properties. 


Ruling on this point, the first 
assistant Commissioner of Patents 


said: “It is pointed out by opposer 
(Ethyl Gasoline Corporation) and 
it is also a matter of common 
knowledge—that automobiles use 
gasoline as the motor fuel and use 
storage batteries to furnish the 
initial power for starting the 
motor engine, etc. 

“The goods of both parties—the 
gasoline and the storage battery— 
are found upon the same vehicle, 
are employed together in connec- 
tion with the operation of the 
vehicle, and there would appear to 
be a reasonable probability that one 
familiar with the trade-mark and 
goods of the Ethyl corporation, 
and seeing the same mark upon the 
battery, would think the latter had 
its origin with the Ethyl corpora- 
tion ... it is believed proper to 
hold that, confusion of origin be- 
ing likely, the goods of the same 
respective parties belong to the 
same class. The opposition is sus- 
tained upon both grounds upon 
which it is based, “ 

* * 

Decision onies three brings up 

a novel point of law: Can one 
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company, long engaged i in business, 
bring suit to restrain another com. 
pany, not yet actually engaged ix 
business, from using a name which 
company number one complains jis 
confusingly similar? 

The point came up in an action 
brought by the Standard Oil Co, 
of New York against the Standard 
Oil Co. of Maine. The former 
had brought suit to restrain the lat- 
ter from using the corporate name, 
Standard Oil Company of Maine, 
Inc., or any corporate name that 
includes the words “Standard,” 
“Standard Oil,” or “Standard Oil 
Company” in such manner as to 
cause confusion. 

The action was grounded on the 
principles of unfair competition, 
with this difference: Usually, a 
complaint charging unfair competi- 
tion is based on unfair practices 
that have actually been committed. 
Here, however, the action was 
brought to restrain impending or 
threatened injury. 

The injunction prayed for was 
granted and the case then came up 
on appeal before the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the First Circuit. 
Said the court: 

“It is too obvious to require 
proof that to permit the appellant 
(Standard Oil Company of Maine) 
to do business, under the corporate 
name it, has selected, in petroleum 
products in the same territory a 
the appellee (Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New York) would neces- 
sarily result in confusion, and in 
what the courts in numerous cases 
have held to be unfair competition 

“The main defense relied on by 
the appellant is that the bill is 
premature. Unfair competition, it 
is urged, is the ‘passing off’ of 
one’s goods as those of another 
and, therefore, to constitute unfair 
competition, there must be actual 
competition, which has not taken 
place in this instance. 

“This defense loses sight of the 
fact that one of the important 
functions of a court of equity is to 
prevent injury from a wrongful 
act before it occurs, whenever it 
appears to be imminent and that 
irreparable injury would result. 

“Under section 365, Nims says: 
‘Injunctions will be granted to pre- 
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vent threatened acts of unfair com- 
petition. It is not necessary to 
wait until a name that tends to 
mislead the public and is likely to 
be used for that purpose, actually 
is used in the business of the de- 
fendant. Equity favors him who, 
in such a case, acts promptly.’” 

Quoting from a decision by an- 
other court, the presiding judge 
continued: “‘A court of equity, so 
to speak, can lock the stable door 
before the horse is stolen. Of 
course, it should only so interfere 
where a clear case is shown. Busi- 
ness should not be unduly inter- 
fered with because of extravagant 
claims or mere fears and sus- 
picions.’ 

“The only question left is: Was 
this extraordinary remedy properly 
invoked in this case? That unfair 
competition is imminent in this in- 
stance is sufficiently, and we think 
clearly, indicated by the proof and 
the admitted facts. The court be- 
low having found . . . that to per- 
mit the appellant to engage in the 
business of dealing in gasoline and 
other petroleum products in the 
appellee’s territory would violate 
the fundamental principles of fair 
competition . . . clearly warranted 
the court below in finding that 
there was sufficient ground for in- 
terference by a court of equity by 
reason of imminent and irreparable 
injury.” 

The decision of the lower court 
was modified, however, in one re- 
spect—the injunction was made to 
apply only to territories in which 
the Standard Oil Company of New 
York is now operating. 


W. R. Whelpley to Join 


‘ ° . ’ 
“United States Daily” 
Whitney R. Whelpley, formerly West- 
ern vice-president of the United States 
Investor, Boston, will join the United 
States Daily, Washington, D. C., as 
Western financial advertising manager 
about May 1. He will concentrate his 
activities in Ohio, Michigan and the 
Mid-West, making his headquarters at 

Chicago. 


Orange-Crush Appoints Hays 


MacFarland Agency 
The Orange-Crush Company, Chicago, 
manufacturer of Orange-Crush and other 
beverages, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with Hays MacFarland & Com- 
pany, advertising agency of that city. 
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Newspaper Publishers to Meet 
at New York 


The annual week of conventions of 
newspaper publishers will begin on 
April 20 at New York with the annual 
convention and luncheon of the Asso 
ciated Press, to be d at the Hote 
Commodore. 

annual convention of the Ameri. 
can Newspaper Publishers Association 
will be held at the Hotel Pennsylvania 
from April 21 to April 24. Among the 
subjects to be discussed which will he 
of interest to advertisers are the question 
of the most desirable plan for a basis for 
local advertising rates, how to increase 
local advertising linage and whether or 
not chain stores should pay the general 
rate. 

The annual dinner of the Bureau ¢ 
Advertising of the A. N. P. A. will 
held on April 23, also at the Hotel AS 
sylvania. Amon Carter, of the Fort 
Worth, Tex., Star- Telegram, will act as 
toastmaster. W. MacFarlane, busi- 
ness manager of the Chicago Tribune 
and chairman of the committee in charge 
of the Bureau, will preside. Charles M. 
Schwab and Will Rogers will speak 

Edwin S. Friendly, of the New York 
Sun, is chairman of the dinner commit- 
tee. Other members of the committee 
are: Eugene W. Farrell, Newark Eve. 
ning News; John Cowles, Des Moines 
Register; David B. Plum, Troy, N. Y., 
Record; ‘Roy C. Holliss, New York Dail; 
News; Frank E. Tripp, Gannett News. 
papers; J. O. Adler, New York Times 
and Theodore Sedenwela, New London, 
Conn., Day. 


Name of “Detroit Daily 
Illustrated” Changed 


Following the acquisition of the Detroit 
Daily Illustrated by the publishers of the 
Chicago Tribune, and the New York 
Daily News, the name of the Detroit 
paper -has been changed to the Detroit 
Daily Mirror. Executives in charge of 
the Mirror will be as follows: Editor 
and publisher, Joseph M. Patterson; 
gene manager, Max Annenberg, for- 
merly general m er of Liberty; man- 
aging editor, Frank Carson, formerly 
with the New York News and Chicago 
Tribune; business manager, F. M. Flynn, 
formerly with the New York News; ad 
vertising manager, 3 Glass, formerly 
with the New York News. Sid Bern- 
baum continues as circulation manager 
of the paper. 


G. W. Hoffman, President, 
Independent Typesetting 


George W. Hoffman has been ap 
pointed president and general manager 
of The Independent Typesetting Com 
pany, New York. For the last eighteen 
years he has directed advertising produc 
tion for The H. K. McCann Company 
and its successor, McCann-Erickson, 
Inc., advertising agency. 
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sate Kew. American Exporter, 

M ’ 370, Seventh Avemuey _ 
+ Moines New York. U.S.A, 
» N. Y., 
rk Dail 


Dear Sire; 
tt News 
k Times 
London, 


We are in need of Snow Clearing ploughs combined 
with some economical power plant which could be operated 
by using desil fuel, These Machines have to work in two 
different places, Wumber one place ig situated at the height 
of Five to Siz-thousand Ft,‘and the number two is from Nine 
to Ten- thousand ft, The depth of the snow which is to be 
cleared from 18" to 24" deep, 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
‘w York Yo aig>fuly, 
Detroit —— HR/GE. Seay eat 

















aily Will you kindly put us in touch with some 
a manufacturers who are manufacturing these Machines in your 
- country or in Canada, giving us vrices, discounts and 
e Detroit equiping us with the necessary literature, 
rs of the 
» Detroit 
harge of 
: esi Snow Plows 
erg, for- for India 
ty; man- — 
formerly a ° ° ° ° 
Chicag That is exactly what is called for in this letter from 
[. Flynn, 


ews; ad a Chevrolet distributor in Cashmere. It is a typical 
formerly ° 

id Bern- example both of reader interest and of the many un- 
eee: expected opportunities constantly encountered in 


export trade. 





ident, Our readers are your buyers abroad 
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Company ff World's Largest Export Jcurnal --- 54th Year 
me’ 8 370 Seventh Ave. New York 
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STERLING BEESON 
President, Sterling Beeson, Inc., Advertising, Toledo, O. 


* 


6 

I tike and consistently read True Detective Mysteries. 
Here indeed is the truth that is ‘stranger than fiction’— 
always more interesting than any manufactured plots. 


“These stories take me back through some 17 years of 
reportorial and desk newspaper work. I often see the names 
of writers I have known who reveal the vital style of the 
trained news author—always the most potent and compel- 
ling in literature. 


“The stories in True Detective Mysteries are presentations 
of life that any advertising man can read with benefit as 
well as pleasure.” 


«= MEN BUY 8 OUT OF 10/RU 


— 
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Presentations of life 


any advertising man 
can read with benefit’ 


—Says Sterling Beeson 


What explains True Detective Mysteries’ 273% 
circulation increase in twenty-four months? 
What has made it preeminently a man’s favorite? 


True Detective Mysteries supplies absorbing true 
detective stories of contemporary crimes and 
criminals—the kind of reading in which today’s 
active, intelligent men of affairs find their great- 
est relaxation. 


True Detective Mysteries is one of the strongest 
media published for selling the man market. 
Men spend more at the newsstand for True 
Detective Mysteries than for any other monthly 
magazine. No other 25c. entertainment maga- 
zine has so high a ratio of men buyers. No other 
comparable man-appeal magazine offers you so 
low a cost of coverage. 


Current rates are based on a 500,000 guarantee. 
And recent months have been giving advertisers 
more than 200,000 circulation bonus. Let us 
send you “Who Reads True Detective Mysteries.” 
Write 2716 Graybar Building, New York City. 


JOTRUE DETECTIVE MYSTERIES 


99.6% NEWSSTAND SALE Sooo 








What Are Folks Doing 
In Central Illinois? 


— Eating Heartily 

— Wearing Stylish Clothes 
—Burning Up a Lot of Gasoline 
—Falling In and Out of Love 


— Having the Usual Crop of Future 
Presidents and Pickfords 


— Taking Off the Mourning Bands 
for Yesterday's Bad Guesses 


—and over 25,000 Families Are Reading 
The Pantagraph with the Usual High 
Degree of Interest and Confidence 


Che Daily Pantagraph 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO., National Representatives 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 











Current Comments 
By Roy Dickinson 


T HE two-year price war on ciga- 
rettes ended last week. Single 
packs of the more popular brands 
now cost 15 cents at both Schulte 
and United. 

The big food chains that sell 
to women will probably join the 
price advance, 

H. J. Moffett, vice-president of 
United, says: “I believe it will be 
a long time before there will be 
another price war of this kind. 
It is a much chastened industry.” 
One point much resented among 
consumers during the price war 
was the apparent disinclination of 
clerks to give away any book 
matches. They had to be fought 
for. Mr. Moffett says that there 
was no rule that clerks should give 
away only one book at most when 
the two for a quarter price was 
on. “If that took place,” he said, 
‘it meant that the clerk, realizing 
the difficulties of the situation, was 
making strenuous efforts on his 
own account to effect economies.” 

Both chains lost money, many in- 
dependents went broke, wholesalers 
lost money, even consumers didn’t 
care for the pinch penny attitude 
mentioned above. And so one of 
the silliest price wars in history 
comes to an end. 

> a 

Out of all the ideas being pro- 
posed for the salvation of the 
world, something ought to jell. I 
have a special plan taken from the 
letter a lady in the bucolic neigh- 
borhood of Wadhams, N. Y., wrote 
to the Forum. She had been talk- 
ing with the owner of the local 
saw mill two miles from her house. 
She was suggesting that it might 
be a good idea for people in the 
cities to build simple houses and 
learn to exchange Broadway’s 
white lights for sunsets. The saw 
mill owner told her that he thought 
it would be a fine thing if men of 
small means who had saved 
enough or could gather enough 
to enable them to start a new and 
more simple life, would come to 
the small town. Then he told her, 
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and he is a cautious man, “I have 
offered the supervisors here sites 
for four cottages free which they 
can give to anyone who seems the 
right sort. My only stipulation is 
that they shall not build any cot- 
tages that would cost less than 
$1,500.” 

Here is a way for 1931 pioneers 
to renew the vision which brought 
the Pilgrims and others to this 
country, but in a more mild and 
comfortable manner. This saw- 
mill owner who presents to the 
supervisors four fine sites for cot- 
tages, if he carried his idea a step 
farther, might have a thought that 
would come like another Thoreau 
to comfort these troubled times. 

There are in the United States, 
according to a recent study of the 
census of 1930, no less than 3,616 
places of from 1,000 to 10,000 pop- 
ulation. There is a _  saw-mill 
owner—let us assume—in each 
place. There are certainly at least 
15,000 white-collar men who, hav- 
ing lost their jobs, still have a little 
money saved and are wondering 
whether they should make the 
weary round after another job or 
start life anew with another sort 
of background. They are wishing 
for the sound of the wind in the 
willows, the sight of fleecy clouds 
over green trees. If each saw-mill 
owner will help look up a local 
job for the prospective cottage 
dweller when our national plan 
gets going, it will be better yet. 
Couldn't something be worked out 
so that each man, using the saw- 
mill lumber, would help build his 
own house? Our favorite Thor- 
eau had something on this but I 
can’t find it tonight. We became 
prosperous the last time, say the 
British, by selling each other auto- 
mobiles. Let the economists figure 
out how we can all get happy and 
prosperous again working with a 
saw-mill man. 

- = = 

This Jordan deal described last 
week is a new one in finance and 
selling. There is some sort of a 
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good-will alliance with the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers. 
The Brotherhood is given a five- 
year option on 30,000 shares of the 
500,000 at the offered price of $10 
per share. The organization of 
workers is not obliged to buy the 
stock and will have no investment 
in Jordan Motors Corporation. It 
merely gets the option in exchange 
for securing the good-will of its 
90,000 members located in 2,000 
communities. 

The thought seems to be that these 
members will say a good word for 
Jordan cars in the hope that by 
helping sales the stock will go up 
far above the option price and the 
Brotherhood will thus make a 
profit on an investment of good- 
will only. It may be all right, but 
it seems a little far-fetched to me. 
The Brotherhood lost some money 
building a pretty city in Florida and 
hopes to get some of it back this 
way. Sort of a wild plan but it 
might work out at that; railroad 
men are great boosters. 

* * * 


Upon hearing rumors recently 
that developments were pending in 
the building field which would not 
only revolutionize building but af- 
fect the advertising and merchan- 
dising of all sellers of building ma- 
terials and household appliances, 
I interviewed several men promi- 
nent in the industry. Construction 
work will employ approximately 
2,000,000 men during the peak sea- 
son of this year, and the building 
program is likely to run well over 
$6,000,000,000. It will, therefore, 
be one of the most interesting busi- 
nesses to watch from many stand- 
points. But some people have been 
talking too fast. Those, for ex- 
ample, who expect that the build- 
ing industry will immediately be- 
come the great stimulus which the 
automobile industry was a decade 
ago, are likely to be a little in ad- 
vance of the procession. 

True, some amazing new things 
are going on. I was shown the 
model of “an apartment house of 
the future.” It looked like a new- 
fangled bird house to hang from 
the limb of a tree and seemed to 
be made of light metal. To be 
hung from a mast. 


INK Apr. 16, 1931 
A research association has a 
model of a suburban home made 
entirely of metal which looks pretty 
much like a frying’ pan, with 
a toaster turned on end and at- 
tached to it. The changes that are 
coming almost suggest the indus- 
trial revolution that followed the 
Eighteenth Century application of 
steam power to manufacture. 

Five-room cottages are being 
supplied by a concern in Hamburg, 
Germany, made of standardized 
metal sections. Steel plates welded 
on steel beams in skyscrapers are 
supplanting the usual concrete. 
Steel, formerly handicapped for 
exterior use by rust, has solved 
its problems in the laboratory 
with new alloys. A higher type of 
concrete, the result of many years 
of experiment in Sweden, is chang- 
ing that side of building. Yet the 
builders and the building construc- 
tion people in this country are 
strong for the clinic idea. They 
are operating in experimental sec- 
tions. They are trying out their 
ideas in a small way in restricted lo- 
calities. Among the materials used 
in the house that looks like a hang- 
ing nest are duraluminum, Bake- 
lite, glass and other materials. Yet 
these queer looking houses are not 
going to spring up overnight. The 
building industry is on the way to 
big things, but it is going to move 
slowly. 

* * * 

A new advertising campaign is 
about to break in London in which 
banks propose to pay all their cus- 
tomers’ regular monthly bills. 

They are going to point out to 
their depositors that large econo- 
mies in postage, stationery and 
labor will be effected and that it 
can all be done for a small charge, 
less than the present cost to the 
customer. From the bank’s stand- 
point the cost of handling checks 
would be reduced greatly and the 
customers would be saved time, ex- 
pense and trouble with the addi- 
tion of much good-will. All bills 
received by the customer are 
checked over for their accuracy 
and then mailed in a lump to the 
bank where all necessary work is 
done. 

I am trying to sell the idea to my 
bank this week. If the thing can 
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You can take the 

dealer’s advice in 
Nebraska as elsewhere. 
Accept Omaha and Lincoln 
dealers’ say-so on their 
respective markets. 

The same with Agropolis. 


eee Almost to a man 
poe Agropolis dealers will tell you 
_ in Nebraska’s large 
fm farm market The 
oe Nebraska Farmer does 
the selling and is your 
best bet. 

ut their 

icted lo- If you want names 
als used ss 

a beng. of a few Agropolis Nebraska towns 
Is. Yet of less than 2,000 population 
are not ‘ . 

t. The doing a business volume 

way to ee 

© move of one to two million dollars 
of or more annually, 

1 which we'll send them—gladly. 
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be done it sounds like a swell idea 
for a whole lot of human and in- 
teresting advertising copy. 

* + > 


Speaking of ideas for advertis- 
ing copy, why isn’t there more be- 
ing written on the economic side 
of business? I took dinner with 
twelve men the other night. Five 
of them said they had just equipped 
their cars with General tires. Each 
man was interested in a firm that 
was able to operate at a profit in a 
difficult field, keep its men at work, 
cut a dividend to build off season 
sales. That is what General Tire 
and Rubber Company did. This 
group of men had all read of the 
plans at the time and were ex- 
tremely interested. 

Many people probably buy Proc- 
ter & Gamble soap because of the 
guaranteed employment plan. I 
am told that Father Coughlin, 
talking over the radio on subjects 
of economic timeliness, receives as 
many as a half million requests for 
one of his sermons. Certainly em- 
ployment, good management, wages 
are close enough to each individual 
now to make them fit subjects for 
some good advertising copy with 
a real sales punch. 

* * * 


Recent happenings to certain 
trade associations have made many 
others wonder where they stand. 
One of the troubles in the whole 
situation is that so few cases have 
been tried, thus building up a body 
of decisions which would clear up 
moot points. The reason for this 
lack of trials may be due to Sec- 
tion 5 of the Clayton Act. If the 
Government wins a verdict under 
the anti-trust laws it becomes 
prima facie evidence against the 
defendant in case a competitor 
brings suit for three-fold damages 
as provided in this act. However, 
the section does not apply to con- 
sent judgments or decrees entered 
before testimony has been taken, 
hence the scarcity of trials. 

I talked with several prominent 
association men the other night 
who have been having informal 
conversations with vernment 
representatives. 

They understand that complete 
exchange of production costs, sales 


- 
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and prices on transactions after 
they are closed is permissible 

In the last analysis trade prac- 
tices and actions that are beneficial 
to the public, eliminate waste and 
wipe out old trade abuses, are ones 
which wil] stand the test. Neither 
the Department of Justice nor the 
Federal Trade Commission wants 
to cripple the usefulness of trade 
associations or their codes. My 
friends who have talked with the 
Government representatives _be- 
lieve that business men generally 
are entirely too much frightened 
concerning some of the present 
anti-trust suits and revisions in 
trade codes. Somewhere, somehow, 
a philosophy and an economic pro- 
gram must be evolved. The trade 
associations seem well equipped to 
make a start along lines so much 
desired by all business men. 

* * 


And all the while that business 
men worry and struggle and the 
unemployed stay unemployed, a 
German named Lange works with 
photocells to harness the sun. A 
Frenchman is trying to harness the 
tide, a group of scientists are fuss- 
ing around with the atom and 
limitless energy. Suddenly, out of 
the fog and confusion of an eco- 
nomic upheaval, there will appear 
something so new, so startling, so 
powerful that our present jam will 
break like river ice in the spring. 
That is the way it has always been. 

An obscure man, in an attic or 
laboratory, is working out now 
some great industry of a few years 
hence, the new force which will 
create so much, so cheaply that the 
present cycle with its abundance 
of things while millions want will 
seem as. out of place as a filling 
station in the Bronx 


J. G. Howland Appointed by 


Architectural Decorating 

J. G. Howland, former manager of the 
Advertising Dis lay and Exhibition Ser- 
vice, Chicago, has been appointed sales 
manager of the Architectural Decorating 
Company, of that city, sales displavs and 
convention exhibits. He succeeds E. W. 
Calvin, who has established a similar 
business at that city under the name of 
Calvin, Inc. 

Associated with Mr. Calvin are Leo S 
Williams, who was formerly with the 
Architectural Decorating Company and 
Louis H. Kohtz, who previously operated 
his own studio at Chicago as a designer. 
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ONE 
AGAINST 
FIVE 


lr you were the publisher 
of one of the six women’s magazines and you wanted 
to establish a “par” by which to measure the advertising 
and circulation progress of your publication, what test 
or measuring rod would you apply? 


Would you choose the nearest rival in advertising vol- 
ume? Not if you were rapidly drawing away from it. 
Would you choose the leader in advertising volume? 
Not if you were rapidly overtaking it. Would you 
choose the most rapidly progressing magazine of the 
six? Not if you had then to choose your own publi- 
cation with which to measure your own publication. 


The only test left to you would be the balance of the 
field or the total combined advertising progress of the 
other five and the total combined circulation progress 
of the other five. It seems to us that such a “par” 
would at least be stiff enough because you would then 
be measuring your progress against the total progress of 
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Five Others 
Delineator Added Together, 
gained gained 
1,094,718 1,860,848 








FOUR-YEAR CIRCULATION GAIN 


Five Others 
Delineator Added Together, 
gained gained 
$3,972,000 $7,241,000 








FOUR-YEAR REVENUE GAIN 


Five Others 
Delineator Added Together, 
gained gained 
$1,669,000 $1,135,000 








1930 REVENUE GAIN 
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all of your immediate competitors. 


For the four years, from 1926 through 1930, Delineator 
has gained 1,094,718 in circulation. The Other Five 
added together, have gained 1,860,848. 


During these four years, the women’s magazines have 
made only a normal gain in circulation. The major 
change has been that 37% of the total gain has been 
diverted in open competition from the Other Five of 
them to One of them. 
« » * 

For the four years since 1926, or from 1927 through 
1930, One Magazine has gained $3,972,000 in advertis- 
ing revenue. The combined gain of the Other Five has 
been $7,241,000. 


During these four years, the women’s magazines made 
anormal gain each year in total advertising revenue. 
The major change has been that 35.4% of the total gain 
has been diverted in open competition from the Other 
Five of them to One of them. 
a » . 

During the last calendar year, or 1930, One Magazine 
gained $1,669,000 in advertising revenue. The com- 
bined gain of the Other Five was $1,135,000. 


The women’s magazines made a normal gain in advertis- 
ing revenue in 1930. The major change has been that 
59.5% of the total gain was diverted in open competi- 
tion from the Other Five of them to One of them. 

* * « 

The net paid circulation of Delineator for April will 
exceed 2,475,000. Delineator guarantees 2,600,000 with 
the January issue of 1932. It expects to make this guar- 
antee in the late Fall months of this year. 


PRESENT GUARANTEE 2,300,000 
GUARANTEE WITH JANUARY, 2,600,000 


DELINEATOR 
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The true measure for] 4 p 
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A Design Engineer—Every Business 


Needs One Today 


It Should Be His Duty to See That All the Physical Elements Expressing 
His Company to the Outside World Are Co-ordinated 


By Abbott Kimball 


Of Lyddon, Hanford & Kimball (Advertising Agency) 


HE man that is needed in mod- 

ern industry is what I call the 
Design Engineer. He must have 
the artist’s feeling for beauty—the 
artist's appreciation of color, line, 
rhythm, and he must have the 
engineer’s sense of construction, 
the engineer’s instinct for practical, 
workable values. 

There is a place for his talent in 
every kind of business—no matter 
what its size, no matter what its 
line of work. For every organiza- 
tion expresses its individuality to 
the public through the physical 
medium of design. Every letter 
that goes out from an office is an 
evidence of good or bad taste. The 
appearance of a factory or a store 
front—the color scheme of a de- 
livery truck—the form of a trade- 
mark—the styling of an advertis- 
ing campaign—all these are the 
outward and visible signs of a 
business personality. And by the 
sum of such evidences will a busi- 
ness—to a large extent—be judged 
by many. 

Every business, large or small, 
whether it advertises or not, 
whether it makes silk hats or brass 
pipes, should, in my opinion, ap- 
point someone to be its Design 
Engineer. It is his job to see that 
every physical element expressing 
his company to the outside world 
should have beauty, unity, author- 
ity—style, as well as utility. 

The Design Engineer’s work is 
essentially a matter of simplifica- 
tion, of co-ordinating every detail 
—from the delivery boy’s uniform 
to a $15,000 color page, so that all 
help to produce the same consistent 
effect. In‘this age when kaleido- 
scopic impressions are forced upon 
everyone, only by such concentra- 
tion can a promotion program 


P ortion of a talk given at a luncheon 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce. 
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make any impression upon the 
human mind. 

Co-ordination in design is sound 
from every point of view. It is 
right artistically. It is efficient 
economically. By the acid test of 
actual results, the Design Engineer 
proves his value to modern busi- 
ness. 

The coming year will be one of 
terrific competition. Old methods, 
old containers, old merchandise 
will not do. As someone has said 
recently—the greatest competitor 
we are going to have from now on 
is Change. 

The practical application. of art, 
beauty—style—to your business is 
not something that can be accom- 
plished during spare moments. 
Don’t turn it over to your produc- 
tion manager or to some clerk. It's 
a job for a man or a woman with 
proper art training, with good 
taste, and understanding of style— 
a Design Engineer. You may find 
him within your organization or 
outside. Frequently your adver- 
tising agent can do the job. But 
find him—get him now. 


American Laundry Machinery 
Advances Albert Matthews 


Albert Matthews, general sales man- 
ager of The American Laundry Ma- 
chinery Company, Cincinnati, in addi- 
tion, has been appointed to the newly 
created position of assistant to the 
president. 


K. S. Kirkland with Southwick 


Kenneth S. Kirkland, Bg = 4 with 
McCann-Erickson, Inc., joined The 
Southwick Company, Yew ork adver- 
tising agency, as vice- -president and ac- 
count executive. 


Nursery Account to Tuthill 


The F. & F. Nurseries, Springfield, 
N._J., have appointed the Tuthill Adver- 
tising Agency, Inc., New York, to direct 
their advertising account. Business 
papers and direct mail will be used. 


. 
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We Like to Help Tackle 


Running Questions 
Consotrpatep ConcRETE MACHINERY 
ORPORATION 
Aprian, Micx. 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I surely appreciate your prompt re- 
ply to my inquiry regarding the merits 
of a bound or loose-leaf catalog. One 
of the three clippings that you sent I 
believe tells the story as far as we are 
concerned here in Adrian. I also greatly 
appreciate the eighty-eight other refer- 
ences that you gave me on various 
phases of this subject. 

Surely there is no place in the coun- 
try where one can get information as 
quickly, and such a variety of it on 
advertising subjects, as in Printers’ 
Inx and the Printers’ Inx Publi- 
cations. I do not ask for help from 
them very often, but always know in 
advance that whatever you send me is 
going to answer any questions that may 

running through my mind, causing a 
request from you. 

{ again want to thank you for the 
information and will return the clippings 
that you were kind enough to send, 
within a very few days. 

D. R. Cottrns, 
Sales Manager. 


J. M. Ryder with New 
Bedford, Mass., Papers 


J. Maxim Ryder, formerly a member 
of the national advertising a 
of the Boston Transcript, has ap- 

inted advertising manager of the New 

edford, Mass., Standard and Mercury. 


With Norfolk “Virginian- 
Pilot” 


C. R. Moss, formerly with the Colum- 
bia, S. C., Record, has joined the ad- 
vertising department of the Norfolk, 
Va., Virginian-Pilot. 


New Account for Bisberne 

Marcus Ruben, Inc., Chicago, maker 
of uniforms for institutions, has _ ap- 
pointed the Bisberne Advertising Com- 
pany, of that city, to direct its adver- 
tising account. usiness publications 
will used. 


Joins Chilton Agency 
Mrs. Lenore Chilton, formerly adver- 
tising manager of A. Harris Com- 
pany, Dallas, has joined the Chilton 
Advertising Agency, of that city, with 
which she was formerly connected. 


Royal Electric Appoints Ignalls 

The Royal Electric Company, Chelsea, 
Mass., has appointed Ingalls-Advertising, 
Boston advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. 


Joins Dallas Agency 
Stanley W. Foran, has joined the 
a Advertising Company, Dallas, 
ex., advertising agency. 
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G. S. Fowler, Vice-President, 


“Pictorial Review” 

_ George S. Fowler, who recently re. 
signed as vice-president in charge of 
sales of the Simmons Company, has been 
elected a director and appointed a vice. 
president of The Pictorial Review Com. 
pany, New York. 

Before joining the Simmons company, 
Mr. Fowler was, for more than thre 
years, with the J. Walter Thompson 
Company in an executive capacity. He 
was also formerly advertising director, 
for fifteen years, of Colgate & Company, 
since merged into The Colgate-Palm. 
olive-Peet Company. 


International Shoe Appoints 
Agencies 

The International Shoe Company, St. 
Louis, has appointed the following ad. 
vertising agencies for its various 
branches: Friedman-Shelby branch, Lord 
& Thomas and Logan, Inc., Chicago; 
Roberts-Johnson-Rand branch, Erwin, 
het 
ranc . 
Inc., Chicago. 

The H. W. Kastor & Sons Company, 
Inc., Ghicago, as previously reported, is 
advertising counsel for the Vitality 
branch of the International Shoe Com- 
pany. 


Now Arbogust-Maxwell 


Company 
Oren Arbogust, head of the Chicago 
advertising agency of that name, has 
formed a partnership with Sam K. 
Maxwell, formerly general sales man- 
ager of the Andrew Jergens Company, 
Cincinnati. The name of the agency be- 
comes the Arbogust-Maxwell Company. 
Mr. Maxwell will be in charge of the 
agency’s sales and merchandising and 
will also act as sales and merchandising 
counselor for its clients. Mr. Arbogust 
will continue in charge of advertising 

creation and production. 


F. H. Ward, General Mana- 


ger, Hamilton Agency 
Fred H. Ward, chief executive of ad- 
vertising and merchandising of the Jewel 
Tea Company, Inc., has been appointed 
general manager of the J. R. Hamilton 
Advertising Agency, Inc., Chicago. 


Company, Chicago, and Peters 
Walter Thompson Company, 
0. 


Karl Bronson, Advertising 


Director, Graham-Paige 
Karl Bronson, formerly advertising 
manager of the De Soto Motor Car Con- 
pany, Detroit, has been appointed di- 
rector of advertising of the Graham- 

Paige Motors Corporation, Detroit. 


Appoint Zinn & Meyer 

The Mohawk Press, Inc., publisher, 
Alfred H. King, Inc., publisher, and 
Mastamix, Inc., manufacturer of Green 
Turf, all of New York, have appointed 
Zinn & Meyer, Inc., advertisin agency 
of that city, to direct their advertising 
accounts. 
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IT SEEMS there were 


two Irishmen... 


pee and Mike (the story 

wouldn’t be authentic 

if we changed their names) 

were having an argument 

that grew more and more 

heated. Pat prided himself 

on his erudition and finally 

said: ‘‘Well, Mike,: there’s 

no use your arguin’ with 

me, because I know... ”’ 

But at this point Mike in- 

terrupted: “Arguin’? Who's 

arguin’? I’m not arguin’”’ 

he said contemptuously, 

“T’m tellin’ you!” 

Arguments about the re- 

spective merits of various brands of merchandise are 
waged in all our newspapers, magazines and broadcasting 
programs. Shrewd advertisers settle the argument by 
telling the consumer what to buy when and where he 
buys it—by reminding him at the point of purchase. 

And the most economical point of purchase reminder is 
Criterion Service. 

At a cost of 10c per location per day it reminds millions of 
consumers to buy Heinz Rice Flakes, Snowdrift, Coca- 
Cola, Borden’s, Carnation or Nestle’s Milk, CN, Camel 
Cigarettes, Camay Soap, Wrigley’s Chewing Gum, Ward's 
Bread, Oxydol, Victor, Stromberg-Carlson or Majestic 
Radios, and dozens of other commodities whose brand 
names have become ‘“‘buy’’ words in the home shopping 
neighborhoods where Criterion reminders are placed. 
Maybe you can settle arguments about your product by 
placing a Criterion reminder with its eight feet of color 
near the points where your product is on sale. 


At least it’s worth investigating. 


CRITERION SERVICE 


Nation-wide Three-Sheet Posting in Home Shopping Neighborhoods 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS CLEVELAND 
BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
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The Life of the Party 


Tue Mayers Company, Inc. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

Will you kindly notify me as soon 
as possible as to whether you have 
any record of the slogan “The Life 
of the Party” being copyrighted by 
any beverage manufacturing con- 
cern? 

Henry Mayers. 


CCORDING to the Printers’ 

Ink slogan file, this phrase 
has not been used by any beverage 
manufacturer. However, it was 
registered with us in 1919 by the 
Boston Confectionery Company, of 
Boston, Mass. Does any reader 
know of a beverage manufacturer 
or other organization using this 
same phrase ?—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


New Accounts with Boyd 
Agency 

The advertising account of The 
Mountain Copper Company, Ltd., San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, is now be- 
ing handled by the Boyd Company, Inc., 
Los Angeles advertising agency. Farm 
papers, citrus papers and business pa- 
pers will be used in a campaign for a 
line of ; fertilizers. 

The Huffine Grain Company, Los An- 
geles, and the Pacific Laboratories, poul- 
try remedies, have also appointed the 
Boyd agency. These accounts will use 
poultry magazines and direct mail. 


Death of Andrew Canfield 


Andrew Canfield, one of the founders, 
in 1906, of the Syracuse Typesetting 
Company, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., died 
at that city last week. He was seventy 
years old. He is survived by a son, 
Clyde W. Canfield, who is with the 
Syracuse Typesetting Company. 


Appoints Howland and 
Howland 


The Carlisle, Pa., Sentinel has ap- 
pointed Howland and Howland, Inc., 
publishers’ representative, New York, 
as its general advertising representative. 


Insurance Account to 


Critchfield 


Bourne & Durham, Philadelphia, in- 
surance, have appointed the office at that 
city of ‘Critchfield & Company, advertis- 
ing agency, to direct its advertising 
account. 


Appoint John Budd Company 
The Danville, Va., Register and Bee 
have appointed The’ John Budd Com- 
pany, publishers’ representative, as their 
national advertising representative. 
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General Foods Reports Gain in 
Number of Stockholders 


Ownership in the General Foods Cor- 
poration is now distributed among 42,773 
stockholders, according to a statement 
issued by that company. This represents 
an increase of 33 per cent over the 
32,065 stockholders of record in Feb. 
ruary, last year, and a gain of 141 per 
cent over the total reported for Feb- 
ruary, 1929. During the last four years, 
the stockholders of General Foods have 
increased nearly 2,300 per cent, since 
February, 1927, when the total stood 
at 1,783. 

“General Foods sales for the first two 
months reflect the gradual improve ment 
in general business conditions,” accord- 
ing to C. M. Chester, Jr., president. 
“Sales for ang showed an increase 
over those for December, while the vol- 
ume last month was higher than the 
January figure. Employment during the 
first quarter continued at close to nor- 
mal levels; throughout the depression 
there has been no reduction in wages 
or salaries and none is contemplated.’ 


Appoint Conover Agency 

The Pettingell-Andrews Company, 
Boston, lamps, lighting fixtures and fire. 

lace furnishings, has appointed the 
g A. Conover Company, advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its adver- 
tising account. Newspapers and direct 
mail will be used. 

The Charles N. Miller Company, Bos- 
ton, candy manufacturer, has also ap- 
pointed the Conover agency to direct its 
radio advertising. 


To Direct Altorfer Ironer 


Sales 

M. J. Broderick, formerly vice-ores- 
ident and general manager of the Amer- 
ican Ironing Machine Company, Chi- 
cago, has been placed in charge of the 
ironer es division of the Altorfer 
Brothers Company, Peoria, Ill., maker 
of electric washers, ironers, etc. 


Montreal Agency Changes 


Name 
H. Gonthier, who has been conducting 
an advertising business under his own 
name at Montreal, has changed the name 
of the firm to the Gont ier-Campbell 
Advertising Agency. 


Has Leather Account 
og Byres & Company, Inc., Newark, 
J., tanner of calf and kid leathers, 
ol a: »ointed the Byron G. Moon Com- 
pany, inc., New York, to direct the ad- 
spenaing of its newly perfected Ecré 


With “The American Girl” 


Ormonde B. Russell, formerly circula 
tion manager of Holiday, and, before 
that, with Liberty, has appointed 
circulation manager of The American 
Girl, New York. 
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NEEDLECRAFT’S 
SPRING ISSUES 


Show a LARGER Net Paid 
Circulation than any for 
MORE than 10 years 


with an Excess greater 
than 100,000 


NEEDLECRAFT’S housewife is 
responding enthusiastically to the 
improved magazine at the new price. 





Sell her and you 
sell her neighborhood— 
in terms of a million 


UGNseennenannounonsoonnensonensnsanne 
SRAGOEA NAD ennOnaAoaaEOaoENANONOn eNO 





CHAS. W. CORBETT, Advertising Director 
Chrysler Building New York 


NEEDLECRAFT 


the Magazine of Home Arts 


Boston San Francisco Atlanta 
Dorr, Corbett & Dutch Blanchard -Nichols-Coleman Blanchard -Nichois-Coleman 
294 Washington St. Hunter-Dulin Bidg. Grant Bidg. 
Chicago: Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman & Johnston, Palmolive Bidg. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING’ 


LEADERSHI 


is in its 


READERSHI 


THE RESULT OF GIVING FARM FAMILIES WHAT THEY NEED AND W 


i determining what farm people want, the edit 
of Successful Farming do not speculate. They kno 
that the mode of living on farms in the semi-tropic@é 
southern states is vastly different from that in tl 
Upper Mississippi Valley. They know the farm peop 
of this region they serve do not want information aboy 
growing cotton in Texas, Louisiana or Georgia. Eve 
editorial, every feature article is written by authoriti 
who know what Heart region farm people want and re 
Dependable home and farm information has won f 
Successful Farming its LEADERSHIP through REAI 
ERSHIP —the real sales-pulling power of a magazil 
behind the advertising it carries. 


SUCCESSFUIFA 


THE MAGAZINE OF FARM BUSINESNp Ff 
Meredith Publishing Compa 
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MGALINE 


ari quipment manufacturers 





\ND W. 


CCESSFUL FARMING is FIRST in the 
 editRost significant classification in the farm 


~“FARM EQUIPMENT 


PAGES OF ADVERTISING 
. Eve FIRST QUARTER, 1931 


horitig Successful Farm n ¢ 
nd reCountry Gentlem2/ a 
apper's Farmer 
Farm Journal on 
ountryHome 


magazine field. . 


America's Agricultural Heart ... 
the UPPER MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
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N. Y. U. to Hold Two-Day 
Institute on Distribution 


“Problems and Trends of Distribu- 
tion” will be the subject of a two-day 
Institute of Business which will be held 
at New York University on April 16 
and 17. The program follows: 

April 16, afternoon: ‘“‘Economic As- 
pects of Distribution,”” Dr. W. J. Donald, 
managing director, American Manage- 
ment Association; “Distribution” from 
three points of view will be discussed 
as follows: For the manufacturer, C. K. 
Woodbridge, vice-president, Remington- 
Rand, Inc.; for the wholesaler, Maurice 
L. Toulme, secretary, National Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association; for the re- 
tailer, Benjamin H. Namm, president, 
The Namm Store; Austin S. Donaldson, 
vice-president, Gimbel Brothers, and Dr. 
Norris A. Brisco, dean, School of 
Retailing. 

Evening: ‘“‘Manpower in Distribution,” 
Hugh D. Hart, vice-president, Penn 

Life Insurance Company, and 
“Some International Aspects of Distri- 
bution,” Dean John T. Madden, School 
of Commerce, Accounts and Finance. 
ed 17, afternoon: “Current Trends 
in Distribution,” O. Fred Rost, director 
of marketing surveys, McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company. “Distribution” from 
three points of view will be discussed as 
follows: For the advertiser, Bernard 
Lichtenberg, vice-president, Alexander 
Hamilton Institute; for the banker, 
George V. McLaughlin, president, Brook- 
lyn Trust Company, and for the con- 
sumer, Prudence Penny, home economics 
editor of the New York American. 

Speeches on the program will be fol- 
lowed by discussion led by members of 
the faculty. 


Heads Pacific Northwest 
Circulation Managers 


Harry H. Cahill, of the Seattle 
Wash., Times, was elected president of 
the Pacific Northwest Circulation Man- 
agers Association at its recent meeting 
at Wenatchee,-Wash. cKee, of 
Longview, Wash., was made vice-presi- 
dent and E. P. Hopwood, of the Port- 
land Oregonian, was elected secretary 
and treasurer. Portland was chosen as 
the location for the annual meeting to be 
held in the spring of 1932. 


Harry McMains Opens Own 
Office 


Harry McMains has resigned as ad- 
vertising director of Holland’s and 
Farm and Ranch, Dallas, Tex., to enter 
business for himself. He is opening a 
sales office in Dallas to mn manu- 
facturers who distribute through whole- 
sale and retail druggists. 


Acquires Five Publications 

Port & Terminal, published monthly 
at Whitestone, N. Y., has been acquired 
by Wentworth Chapman. Mr. Chapman 
has also purchased the College Point 
News, the Jackson Heights Herald, the 
North Shore News and the Whitestone 
Herald, all published in the New York 
territory. 
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Grace Line Plans Large 
Tourist Campaign 


An advertising campaign, to be ex. 
tended over a period of three years, 
will be started in June by the Grace 
Line to popularize its cruises to the 
West Coast of South America, Cali. 
fornia and the tropics. An increase of 
75 per cent in the company’s advertising 
appropriation has been made for this 
campaign, which the company states js 
the largest tourist drive it has ever 
cogpeene. 

ewspaper space, as well as magazine 
eiveptiiian. will be used to yromote 
tourist travel to Panama, Central Amer- 
ica, California via the Panama Canal, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Bolivia, Peru and 
Chile. The campaign also will feature 
“Round South America” tours in con. 
junction with other steamship lines ply- 
- *- the East Coast of South America 

imultaneously with the beginning of 
this campaign construction | 
started on four new Grace liners, to be 
completed some time in 1932, These ships 
will be put into service in the Centra 
America and California cruises. 

The Frank Presbrey Company, New 
York advertising agency, has been ap- 
pointed to handle this advertising 
campaign. 


Los Angeles Agency Directing 
Two New Campaigns 


The advertising account of the Trojan 
Products Company, Los Angeles, sales 
agents for Scotch Free rollers for Fords 
and Chevrolets, is now being handled 
by Logan & Stebbins, Los Angeles ai: 
vertising agency. Newspaper, business 
paper, outdoor and radio advertising are 
being used in Southern California, pre- 
paratory to a national campaign. 

This agency is also completing plans 
for a compaign for the Signal Oil & 
Gas Company. These call for the use of 
newspaper, outdoor and radio adver- 
tising. 


Kelly-Springfield Sales Execu 
tives Advanced 


John k et general sales manager 
of the Kelly-Springfield Tire Company, 
New York, has been promoted to the 

sition of assistant to William H. 
alley, president. Alfred W. Barry, for- 
merly manager of the company’s truck 
and bus tire division, succeeds Mr. 
he as sales manager. Frank B. 

yron has been appointed assistant gen 
eral sales manager. 


S. H. MacKean with Ganz 
Company 


S. H. MacKean, formerly an associate 
editor of the short subjects department 
of the Paramount-Publix Corporation 
has been placed in charge of the pro 
duction and editorial departments of th 
William J. Ganz Company, New York, 
producer and distributor of sponsored 
advertising films. He has also been with 
the Cosmopolitan Productions and th 
International Newsreel Corporation. 
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N GARDENED HOMES 


—_ your proverbial cliff dweller with his nervous indigestion and 
his sodium bicarb complex; put him out in the suburbs for a week 
or two; let him putter around Mother Earth as Nature intended and— 


He can digest a farmer's dinner! 

Take city-stifled children with their finicky appetites and pampered 
palates; put them out where green things grow; where lungs can 
drink their fill of sun and air; where childish hearts can race and 
romp in Nature’s Great Outdoors and— 

They'll eat you out of house and home! 

Appetite and ozone go hand in hand. This is why the 1,400,000 
gardened homes into which Better Homes & Gardens goes each 
month, offer not merely a great mass-class market but a market where 
EAT means something; where appetites are keener; where food in- 
take per family is larger; where all the family dictates the daily fare. 

Better Homes & Gardens is the one magazine edited exclusively 
for the gardened homes of America. Through it you speak effectively 
to 1,400,000 families interested in the how-and-why of Foods and 
Household Equipment; home-hearted families living in city, town 
and suburb. Fully 85% own their own homes ...think the world of 
their homes... eat there... play there ...entertain there! 


GARDENS 





© MEREDITH PUBLISHING ©O. 
DES MOINES, 10WA 
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Three Advertisements That Did 


Three Advertisements That Pulled Much Better Than Average Results B 
By Aesop Glim u 


LWAYS remember—my dear their places in advertising. But be 
4% pupils—the purpose of adver- sure you keep them as means toa 
tising is advertising and not crafts- end—the extension of sales effort 
manship. The purpose of advertis- —and don’t make them an end j 
ing is to multiply, or otherwise themselves. 


extend, sales effort. The test of “Results produced” are some 

advertising lies in the results pro- times accurately traceable and 

duced. sometimes not. For today’s dis a 
Every discussion of craftsman- cussion we have three advertise rt 

ship scares me. I sense a danger ments—two with coupons and dj Fe 

that we will get into artistic and rectly traceable results—one with be 

typographical competitions—one neither a coupon nor any othe - 

advertiser with another—and thus means of keying. Yet, even in this 

get to weighing our work on the case, the advertiser is in position Ww 


basis of craftsmanship, rather than to know that this advertisement 

on its merits as advertising. stood out above other advertise- wi 

Art, typography and the ability ments in the same campaign. 
7. * 7 


to put words together—all have , - 
P s The Pond’s advertisement repro- 


duced herewith pulled a total of 
For pore-deep cleanliness of skin 70,778 coupons—from six _inser- 


PON D'S —™ particularly impressed by 


the absence of apparent effort 

CLEANSING TISSUES made to stage the coupon. There TI 
to remove cold cream is absolutely no mention of the di: 

OND'S coupon in the copy proper—which 

P starts and ends with the subject be 
SKIN FRESHENER f what is for sale and works hard 
at the job of selling two products. 
Just above the coupon are two 
lines—one of the most succinct 0 
statements of the kind I have ever . 
read: “Free Offer . .. mail cou- in! 
pon for Pond’s Cleansing Tissues h 
and Skin Freshener.” . 
The writer of this copy was in 
deadly earnest and the fact that 
70,000 women accepted this re- Mon 
strained invitation is an indication 
of great strength in the copy it Buil 
self. I suspect that the coupon 
replies were virtually an incidental 
part of the results produced by this 





be 
to banish oiliness 






Remove cream = Tine Mee ete nme, 


cleanliness is the keynote to 


2 a oo advertisement. 
Use lots of cream for cleansing —it- a 

loosens the dirt and keeps the skin Pew Shin breshene ente comer ond sam s 

Som and Set complotty. Chgued Use these two important side with Frank Kastner, advertising man- 

Se SES © -28er of the Fruit Dispatch Com 
Ys Cleansing Tissues are so soft, t00—a8 handkercheefs for colds, as t 

Ph o they be vom paper eaphinn—thay'e indiapenastie pany, has the to owing statemen 

Sot me ow in Ven and er SS eat eee cap 1.00 P0s to make on the banana advertise- 


ment, “Hot Off the Griddle”: 


Who wants a shiny nose? FREE OFFER .. moll coupon for Pond’s 














Taso ceaaing am vis Cnn Tons ond Sm Feber “A return of 22,000 coupons in New Y 
wut 0 any suns? tenaater  wevacy the first thirty days would indicateq 
Rang py ye that this advertisement accom- 

pa BL cog plished its purpose. It said, in 








effect, there is mews in the banana. 
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Building Trade Survey 


bound in the regular issue 


Our Next Step 


The great success of the House Beautiful 
Furnishing Trade Index, now being imitated, 


leads to the next step! 


We are happy to announce that in conjunction 
with the regular issue of House Beautiful for 


September we will publish the House Beautiful 


Building Trade Survey 


This important Building Trade Survey will be 
distributed to builders and architects, as a 
bound-in supplement with the regular Septem- 


ber edition of House Beautiful Magazine. 


Our organization is at your service with detailed 
information regarding our two original mer- 
chandising features: 


Monthly Trade Index For Furnishing 


Building Trade Survey For Construction 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Member National Shelter Group 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


New York Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco 
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~ THE 
BUYING 
MOOD 


Ty. COUNTRY HOME, modern magazine of 


America, embodies new ideas in publishing tha 
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smashed through to enthusiastic reader-accep ere 
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Recorded pulling power proves that this publi dvertisi 
pdverti 
not only reaches its more than a million and 
acutel 


subscribers, but fouches them, convinces ¢ 
better th 


stimulates their urge for better things. 


The Country Home was created out of the d ki 
seeking 
the demands, and the needs of its readers. i 
; P trategic¢ 
why, when seeking the good things of mode _— 
with which to fulfill their desires, their demand . ton 
I 
needs, readers turn to its pages. 
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ountry Home subscribers are modern minded 
cans living in rural communities. They think, 
ove, they buy. They influence the thinking, 
ovements and the buying of others. Editorial 
bdvertising response show these subscribers 
acutely receptive to the broader ideas 
better things which will help them live fuller 


seeking mood is always the buying mood. 
trategical moment to present a selling story 
enly alive, actively progressive rural Ameri- 
is when they are reading The Country Home. 





The Modern Magazine of Rural America 
More than 1,500,000 Paid Circulation 


ING COMPANY, NEW 
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Fork hemane wales fal! sete crumehy taety beten, 
lod ae es ar nee tongs ememe walle alee here 
ne errey of eeret, wiewtihe health sirteer te rerememeed 
term The Newsman thet ge righ! fete the chhelemme agreed 
md beter have the + Memmien the mimereba eed the cae 





fem ee vocmg tire These preeiee Amen 
Dee) by ney cheers (abe oer werd tor nemame eelee 
Try deem om) thie very as oe peer owe rele ree 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY BANANAS 
Diceribered by Prete + Compeny 





SS) a 1 Pg 


DODGE DEPENDABILITY 


be owrming ering bemwty and herury for the mew Dandie Sux and Eighe end Eaght bee Mone Piece 


Sweel Bodies becouse they evr the 


By dressing up t 
humble banana and p 
ting it on the soc 
supper table, this pg 
put over the idea 
new uses and né 
health virtues in 
everyday fruit that 
public is accustomed 
take pretty much { 
granted. Up to da 
banana waffles have ; 
trigued more wom 
into clipping the cg 
pon than any oti 
single 
within the twelve-mon 
period of the series. 
“We think the bana 
waffle story went oy 
because it obeyed ¢ 
dictates of a good 
vertisement: it caug 
the eye, aroused ti 
interest, caused {i 
salivary glands to fi 
ter in anticipation—a 
then made good! It 
only left the 
with a good tas 
their mouths, but le 
them more banan 
minded, a fact whic 
we are confident will 
reflected in their futu 
purchases of food { 
the family table.” 
As an aartist, Ol 
Aesop Glim is 100 p 
cent layman. I don 
know whether the illus 
tration of the banana 4 
the top of this 
(reproduced in fou 
colors in the igi 
advertisement ) 
small “a.” 
sure it is advertising 
It threatens to reviv 
that obnoxious song 4 
a few years ago. 
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Sonal Dodge price lowe The 
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As Mr. Kastner say 
the subject of this ad 
vertisement is news 2 
the copy writer wi 
able to start with hi 
subject and stick to! 
—and I dare say th 
helped in no small mea 
sure to account for th 
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2] LARGEST in 
per capita retail sales 


i 


in Illinois cities from 50,000 
to 100,000 in population 


Average . . . . °58100 
PEORIA . . . . °670% 


(Figures from U. S 1930 Census) 


Sales executives are keealy aware 


as = of the advantages afforded by e 
* food f market such as this. To concen- 
ble.” trate your efforts in the Peoria area 
rtist, 0 is to sow seed where the land is 


aw fertile and brings good results. 
This rich Central Illinois Market is 


dominated by one great medium— 


the 
PEORIA 
JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT 


— Member — 
00,000 Group American Cities Associated Press 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO., National Representatives 
hicago—Wrigley Bldg. New York—Park Lexington Bldg. 
Boston—-Old South Bldg. 
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More than 
115.000 
men of affairs 
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— whose decisions guide the con- 
duct of American business — 


— whose work calls for a full un- 
derstanding of to-day’s indus- 
trial trends — 


—and a broad background of 
familiarity with the many things 
going on in the world which so 
constantly influence the making © 
of decisions in business — 


—read 


WORLD’S WORK 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & COMPANY, INC. 


Publishers, Garden City, N. Y. 
NEW YORK: 244 Madison Avenue 


BOSTON: Park Square Bldg. CHICAGO: Peoples Gas Bidg. 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 
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extra success of this particular 
advertisement. The top illustration 
and the copy are distinctly tuned to 
a woman's ear—yet imagine a 
man could look at this advertise- 
ment and call it to his wife’s atten- 
tion without feeling too much like 
a sissy. 
* * * 

Frank N. Sim, director of ad- 
vertising for Dodge Brothers, 
writes : 

“One of the most successful 
pieces of copy that Dodge Brothers 
have used recently was a full-page, 
four-color advertisement appearing 
in The Saturday Evening Post on 
January 24. In appraising the suc- 
cess of this particular advertising, 
we are applying the measure of 
immediate results directly traceable 
to the insertion. This particular 
advertisement was the first in a 
series in which we decided to use 
four colors in the Post and certain 
other publications. The copy 
theme was the addition of an at- 
tractive appearance added to the 
fundamental merits of Dodge 
Brothers cars which had been well 
established through exploitation in 
our previous advertising. 

“Naturally, the mere fact that 
Dodge Brothers were using color 
and featuring beauty was sufficient 
to attract attention because of the 
novelty of appeal and treatment. 
This advertisement, however, es- 
tablished the fact that it possessed 
real sales value apart from and 
beyond its natural attention value. 

“On the day that the advertise- 
ment appeared, we began to receive 
telegraphic orders from our deal- 
ers for cars painted exactly as 
shown in this color advertisement. 
Within a few days a total of 100 
orders for the car illustrated had 
been received as well as scores of 
complimentary letters commenting 
upon the fine appearance and sales 
appeal of the advertisement. 

“The immediate sales response 
to this magazine advertising was 
somewhat of a surprise to us in 
tyat it was the sort of reaction that 
we would naturally expect only 
from newspaper copy. Magazines 
are essentially 4 background and 
good-will builder, while spot sell- 
ing is usually done through the 


INK 


newspaper. Here was a case, 
the Post was so strong in its ; 
peal that it became news. 

“Naturally, we were very m 
gratified to see that our apprai 
of the value of beauty of line q 
color was correct, our dealers, 
course, having already been sold 
the performance, dependabilj 
stamina and economy of the pr 
uct. Consequently, we felt ¢ 
the rush of orders following { 
insertion of this advertisemé 
could be credited largely to ¢ 
appeal. 

“Part of the success of this 
vertisement can undoubtedly 
credited to our method of folly 
ing it up. On the day that 
Saturday Evening Post appea 
with this advertisement, we caus 
a copy of the magazine to be d 
livered by messenger to a lar 
number of our dealers, accot 
panied by a telegram signed 
A. vanDerZee, general sales ma 
ager, and inviting comments 
the advertisement. In many ca 
the dealers’ replies contain 
orders for this particular car.” 

If every advertiser would wr 
me as fully as that, my job wot 
really be quite easy....N 
however, that the dealer respo 
was a reflection of consumer intd 
est—down to the point of an i 
terest ina specific paint job. 


A few weeks ago, one of a 
articles brought forth the cha 
that Old Aesop Glim was tryif 
to take all the fun and romance 0 
of copy writing.* This particu 
article was an attack on a type 
copy which, in my opinion, sta 
too far from its real subject af 
introduces too many extranec 
elements of fiction. My maj 
contention was that the reader 
deceived, tricked and thereby di 
appointed. 

Asa matter of fact, I am ig 


for any piece of copy is determin 
by the product and its audience 
the one in terms of the other. Ho 


~~ *“Why Go So Far - ll PRINTEe 
Inx, March 5, page 64. 
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You Sell to the 
Ameriean 
Nation through 
the Magazines 


You Sell to the 
British Nation 
through the 
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HE fact that the entire 

British market is smaller 
than the state of Oregon 
enables the Daily Mail to 
make its appearance on the 
breakfast tables of nearly 
two million homes in En- 
gland, Scotland, Ireland and 
Wales, six days a week. 


This coverage of the bulk of 
the spending class, which at 
the same time creates na- 
tional demand and distribu- 
tion, makes the Daily Mail 
stand alone as a complete 
national advertising cam- 
paign in itself. 

Write for literature and mar- 
ket data on how to sell your 
products in Great Britain. 


THE AMERICANEBUSINESS 
MANAGER 
THE DAILY MAIL 


Graybar Bldg., New York City 
Telephone: Mohawk 4-5770 





WORLDS RECORD NET PUD RULY CTRCCLATION 
1645.03 
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Kiem elele) 60,000 
DEC. 1929 APR. 1931 


100% INCREASE IN CIRCULATIO 


In December 1929, The American Golfer announce 
new advertising rates, based on a circulation average 
30,000. 


Today The American Golfer’s circulation is 60,0 
and growing steadily. (Print order, April issue: 88,450 
Plainly, a doubled circulation necessitates new rat¢ 


Old Rates New Rates 
(Based on 30,000 (Based on 60.) 


circulation) circulation) 


Black and white page $700 
Color inserts and inside covers...... 800 1100 


Back cover 1400 


The usual 5%, 15%, 20% black and white discounts f 
four, twelve, and twenty-four pages, respectively, will co 
tinue in force. 

Advertising scheduled prior to June 1, 1931, will enjoy 
old rates up to and including the February, 1932 issue. F 
all business not definitely scheduled before June 1, 1931, th 
new rates take effect with the July, 1931 issue. 


THE AMERICA 


“REACHING THE AMERICAN BUSINESS MA 





A 1009% 


pn witl 


: 
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$500 
DEC. 1929 


ins the five other strictly 
lass” magazines whose cir- 


nkem Condé Nast publica- 


“Mons 


During 1930 The American 


polfer carried more advertis- 


irculation) 


$700 


The 


g than ever before. In 1931 
will carry a substantial in- 
ease over 1930. 

The May issue carries the 
gest volume of advertising 
r any single issue in the 


mstory of the magazine. 


A 100% increase in circula- 
m with only a 40% in- 
ease in rates makes The 


@uerican Golfer the bargain 


y of the class field. 


American Golfer is 
e bargain buy for adver- 


OLFER 


INK 
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tisers to golfers, in their dual 
capacities: 

—as purchasers of motors, 
travel, boats, sporting goods, 
wearing apparel, smoking and 
shaving accessories, etc. 


—as the executives of Big 
Business whose approval is so 
vital to the success of banks, 
brokers and underwriters; to 
manufacturers of industrial 
and office equipment; to en- 
gineering and management 
concerns, advertising agen- 
cies, publishers, etc. 


The pages of The Amer- 
ican Golfer reach the Amer- 
ican business man in his most 
approachable mood—relax- 
ed in the genial glow of his 
favorite hobby—at a time 
when he is most suscepti- 
ble to advertising suggestion. 


THE CONDE NAST 
PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


HIS MOST APPROACHABLE MOOD” 
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close you start is determined by 
the existing knowledge, habits, 
likes and dislikes of your audience. 
Start as close as you can, but | 
sure you have gone as far as 
necessary to meet your audience. 

The three advertisements in this 
article are excellent examples of 
where you can start with, stick to 
and end with your product. You 
can’t say that any of this copy is 
dull, trite, unimaginative—that it 
was no fun to write. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is unusually readable 
and it was read—hence the results. 

And my guess is that when the 
results began to come in, there 
was some fun and romance—busi- 
ness romance. 


Chicago Typographic Society 


Makes Awards 


The Chicago Society of Typographic 
Arts opened its fifth annual exhibit of 
Chicago fine printing at the Newberry 
Library this week. Selections have been 
made on the twofold basis of typo- 
graphic achievement and design, and 
press work and technical qualities. John 
Jennings, Grauman-Jennings Studios, 
Frank Riley and Robert B. Thompson, 
Runkle-Thompson-Kovats, constituted the 
jury of awards. 

In the advertising field, awards were 
made to the following: 

Series of folders of Walton & Spencer 
Company, entered by the Wm. H. Ran- 
kin Company, Inc. Designs, typographic 
layout and illustration are by R. 
Smith, Walton & Spencer, which ‘is a 
printing firm, set the type. 

Series of newspaper advertisements by 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Inc., for 
that advertising agency’s own institu- 
tional advertising. Printing and compo- 
sition is by Bertsch & Cooper. 

Announcement by R. R. Donnelley & 
Sons for an exhibition of Czecho-Slova- 


kian printing sponsored by that com- 
pany. Design, typographic layout and 
illustration are by Willard G. Smythe, 


with printing, engraving and composi- 
tion by Donnelley. 

Series of broadsides and folders by 
Runkle-Thompson-Kovats for the com- 
any’s own advertising. Design is by 
‘aylor Poore. 

he fact that the modern art treat- 
ments have been handled with an eye 
to their fitness to the subject matter 
rather than in an effort to be bizarre 
is a feature of the exhibit, in the opin- 
ion of the judges. 


New Campaign for Cinco 


Cigars 
Otto Eisenlohr & Brothers, Inc., Phil- 
adelphia, has released a new advertis- 
ing campaign featuring its Cinco cigars. 
The campaign calls for the use of news- 
papers in Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
and Delaware. 
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C. B. Lovell with United 
Agency 
Clarence B. Lovell has joined the 
United Advertising Corporation, Newark 
N. J., as director of its public relation 
department. The appointment of Mr 
Lovell, who was formerly advertising 
manager of the General Outdoor Adver 
tising Company, Inc., follows a plas 
announced by the United Advertising 
Corporation which will include a surve) 
of the roads and points of scenic beauty 
in Northern New Jersey. Mr. Lovell ig 
also a former secretary and _ genera 
manager of the Outdoor Advertising 
Association of America, Inc. 


Death of J. H. Ford 


James H. Ford, manager of the auto 
mobile advertising department of the 
New York Herald Tribune, died las 
week at New Rochelle, N. Y. Mr. Ford 
who was in his fifty-first year, originally 
studied law but later changed and en 
tered the advertising business instead) 
He was manager of the Buffalo “Red 
Book” for the Reuben H. Donnelley 
Corporation for twelve years, later be: 
coming advertising manager of th 
Buffalo Commercial. In 1921 he came 
to New York and became manager of 
automobile advertising of the then New 
York Tribune. 


W. L. Clark Joins Murfree 
Agency 


Winston L. Clark, formerly an ac- 
count executive with the Federal Ad 
vertising Agency, Inc., New York, and, 
more recently, with the Elmer H. Doe 
Advertising Agency, Louisville, has 
joined Avent Murfree, Inc., advertising 
agency of Nashville, as vice-president 


W. H. Wells with Harmon 


Real Estate 
William H. Wells, for the last nine 
years with the Eureka Vacuum Cleaner 
Company, Inc., Detroit, most recently 
as stern sales manager, has been ap- 
Ration sales manager of the Harmon 
om Real Estate Corporation, New 















W. J. Noble Joins Frank 


Comrie Agency 
William J. Noble, formerly with Wil 
liams & Cunnyngham, Inc., and the 
Porter-Eastman Company, Chicago, has 
joined the Frank M. Comrie Company, 
advertising agency of that city, as a 
account executive. 


Miller Clocks to Grant & 
Wadsworth 


Irving Miller & Company, New York. 
Miller kitchen clocks, have appointed 
Grant & Wadsworth, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city, 'to direct their ad- 
vertising account. Direct mail will be 
used. 
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ERAN FORBES: 


35 PAGES 
QNTUUUOUUOONGUAUOAUOVOEUEA AULA) |= NATION'S BUSINESS 


33 PAGES 
FTI TUTTI LULL iene 2 82 


. 25 PAGES 
THONG |=BUSINESS WEEK 


24 PAGES 
A )~REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


14 PAGES 
HN )~=SATURDAY EVENING POST 


10 PAGES 
HN ~ WORLD'S WORK 


10 PAGES 
HN )~=FORTUNE (11 MONTHS) 


9 PAGES 
HM )=ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


6 PAGES 
NK] ~ HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


FORBES 


leads all others 
in the one field 
which demands 





executive action 


—INDUSTRIAL 
COMMUNITY 
ADVERTISING 














*In addition 17 pages of Public Utility advertising in FORBES in 1930 were devoted 
to industrial community copy. 
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— 


aturally FORBES is proud to 
lead the field in Industrial Com- 
munity Advertising for 1930. 


For, if ever there was a classifi- 
cation that depends absolutely 
upon executive action for results 
—this is it! 


Consider, then, the analogy be- 
tween this leadership and the 
value of FORBES as a medium 
in any other program to sell 
The Decision Market of Business 
America. 


= —/ 


Independent 


FORBES leads not 


only in lineage but also 


Investigation 
in low cost per inquiry Results in the 
and in the number of Choice of Forbes 
productive inquiries. 

This booklet, available 
on request, tells the ro Ty 


story. 


FORBES circulation is concentrated not only among the top 
executives in business and finance (men who in addition to 
holding key positions in their own companies are repre- 
sented on the board of directors of other companies) but 
is also concentrated in the country’s preferred industrial 
markets. 725/10% of FORBES mail circulation is in 237 
connties where a survey by the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce shows 81% of all industrial purchases are made. 


FORBES 


BUSINESS — FINANCE — BUSINESS OF LIFE 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Chain-Store Sales for March 


Mar. Mar. % 3 Months 3 Months 4% 
Company i931 1930 Chg. 1931 1930 Chg 

Great At. & Pac. (a) $82,718.571 $83,975,552 —1.5 $262,662,201 $27 4,368,303 —42 
‘Sears, Roebuck (b) 23,352,767 25,174,441 —6.8 70,031,267 9,619,584 —129 
F. W. Woolworth.. 21,723,547 22°481,375 60,351,729 916,843 0.9 
Kroger G. & B. (c) 20,342,187 20,719,495 39°080°265 "212-783 —30 
*Montgomery Ward. 20,632,071 49,466,336 57,369,069 —137 
Safeway Stores .. 17/2627 19062.112 50,705,905  54°504'422 —69 
J. Cc. Penney : 2,442, 14,212,974 31,696,397 36,017,284 - 12.0 
- o. ose ce 4 2 11,260,014 30,630,070 30,565,545 +02 
First National (d). »352,188 10,734,561 26,562,300 27,717,256 nil 
National Tea Co... 19,363,774 21,781,625 —11,1 
MacMarr Stores 18,916,722 21,634,415 —125 
13,781,422 12,660,545 +89 
14,146,129 14,068,519 +06 
13,096,608 12,893,716 +1.5 
9,229,865 8,959,468 +30 
8,306,474 8, 526,2 222 
8,591,933 

7,246,458 

8,197,828 

8,723,546 

5,406,179 

6,036,659 
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TA Co. 
McCrory Stores ... 
*Nat’l Bellas Hess.. 
Grand Union ; 
F. & W. Grand-Silver 
H. C. Bohack (e).. 
Daniel Reeves 
Melville Shoe Corp. 
Childs 

Lerner Stores 

J. J. Newberry 
Dominion Stores 
Interstate Dept 
Diamond Shoe Corp. 
Lane Bryant, Inc.. 
McLellan Stores 
Peoples Drug 
Neisner Bros. 

G. R. Kinney 
Waldorf System 

G. C. Murphy 
Jewel Tea (f) .... 
West. Auto Supply 
Am. Dept. Stores... 
Schiff Co. 

Bickfords 

Exchange Buffet 
Winn & Lovett 
Sally Frocks . 
Federal Bake Shops 
Kline Bros. 

Kaybee Stores .... 
Morison Elec. Sply. 8,725 . ; ~ 
M. H. Fishman .. 50, 104,716 J 268, 882 
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(a)—4 weeks to Mar. 28 and Jan 1 to (d)—5 weeks and 13 weeks to Mar. 2 
Mar. 28 (e)—4 weeks and 12 weeks to Mar. 

(b)—4 weeks and 12 weeks to Mar. 26. (f)—4 weeks and 12 weeks to Mar. 

(c)—4 weeks and 12 weeks to Mar. 28. *Includes both chain and mail-order sales. 


March sales of A & P expressed in tons were 435,292 in March, this year, com- 
pared with 391,987 in March, 1930, a gain of 43,305 or 11.05 per cent. Average 
weekly tonnage sales were 108.823 in March this year, compared with 97,997 in 
March, 1930, an increase of 10,286. Final estimated tonnage sales of A & P for 
1930 were 5,190,955, compared with 4,842,116 in 1929, an increase of 7.2 per cent 

National Tea Company reports an increase in March tonnage sales this year of 
7 per cent over last March. 


NuMBER OF SToRES IN OPERATION 


Enp oF Marcu Enp oF Marcu 
1931 1930 

Safeway Stores ......2,647 2,685 S. H. ss 

T. C. Penney 45 e F. & W. Grand-Silver. . 

Jewel Tea »28 ; G. C. Murphy 

S. S. Kresge § Peoples Drug 

Melville Shoe Childs 

Walgreen Drug Federal Bake Shops 


W. T. Grant 35 Neisner Bros. 
McLellan Exchange Buffet 
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Advertising Groups to Aid 


Salvation Army 

Allied groups of advertising interests 
are being organized to assist the Salva- 
tion Army in its 1931 annual mainte- 
nance campaign. The drive, which will 
take place from May 18 to June 1, will 
seek to raise $528,000 with which to 
support the fifty-two permanent centers 
of the Army’s work in New York. 

Chairmen of the various trade groups 
are: Stanley E. Gunnison, Stanley E 
Gunnison, Inc., advertising and news- 
paper representatives; Robert B. Olsen, 
Sterling Engraving Company, - photo- 
engravers; Charles Francis, Charles 
Francis Press, printing; Walter S 
Fischer, Carl Fischer, Inc., music pub- 
lishers; Raymond E. Bayliss, E. C. 
Lewis Company, book publishers; Albert 
Kalabza, Stoddard-Bell Electrotype Com 
pany, electrotypers; John Carroll, Sin- 
clair & Carroll Company, printers’ ink 
and supplies; Herman H. Hess, Hess & 
Densen, paper box manufacturers; Har- 
old R. Hopkins, Oxford Paper Company, 
paper manufacturers and dealers, and 
Bernarr Macfadden, Macfadden Publi 
cations, newspapers. 


W. S. Forgey Joins F. W. 
Bond Agency 


W. S. Forgey, copy chief for Mont- 
gomery Ward & Company and more re- 
cently an account executive with Hays 
MacFarland & Company, Chicago, has 
joined the F. W. Bond Company, adver- 
tising agency of that city, as a vice- 
president. 
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McCann Corporation Appoints 
Robinson Murray 


Robinson Murray, formerly of the Ait. 
kin-Kynett Company, Philadelphia, has 
been made a director and vice-president 
of The H. K. McCann Corporation and 
manager of the Paris office. This com. 
pany is a subsidiary of: McCann-Erickson, 
Incorporated, and operates chiefly in 
Southern Europe. a 


Miss E. C. Stamler with Peck 
Agency 


Miss Eugenie C. Stamler, formerly 
space buyer and account executive of 
Moser & Cotins, Brown & Lyon, Inc., 
advertising agency of Utica, N. Y., and 
New York, has joined the Peck Adver- 
tising Agency, Se. New York, in a 
similar capacity. 


Death of H. S. Wolfe 


Herbert S. Wolfe, president of the 
Service Printing Company, Detroit, died 
recently. He organized the Service Print- 
ing Company twelve years ago and has 
been head of the organization since that 
time. He was thirty-eight years old. 


Joins Tower Companies 
Peter Averill, formerly with the Cal 
loway Associates, Boston, has joined the 
staff of the Fred L. Tower Companies, 
Portland, Me., and Boston, direct-mail 
advertising. 











Wherever English is spoken there 
is a market for your goods—and 
Punch will reach it for you. Letter 
after letter reaches Punch office to 
prove that Punch permeates through- 
out the civilised world, to be read 
everywhere from cover to cover, to 
be trusted everywhere like an old 
friend. Put this power, this pres- 
tige, behind your goods, your services. 
Plan now to advertise in Punch. 
Write to Marion Jean Lyon, Adver- 
tisement Manager, 10 Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C.4, England. 


PLINCH 
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We needed reports from 
SIXTY colleges by Friday... 
and THIS was Wednesday 





Postal Telegraph is the only 
American telegraph company 
that offers a world-wide ser- 
vice of coordinated record 
communications undera 


single management. 


NIGHT 


“Everything depended upon 
it. Everyone was waiting upon 
it. Salesmen were raring to go. 
Publication closing dates were 
getting uncomfortably close. 
“So I shot a ‘book’ of Postal 
Telegrams...to sixty colleges, 
covering almost every state in 
the union, asking for replies 
by Postal Telegraph. And on 
Friday morning, 59 were on 
my desk. Only one was un- 
accounted for.” 

Try the Postal Telegraph Book 
Idea for reaching large num- 
bers of people and securing 
replies ... quickly: a Postal 
Telegraph representative will 
gladly call and take the de- 
tails off your hands. 





THE INTERNATIONAL SYSTEM 





Postal Telegraph 


Commercial 


Cables 


All GQmerica 
Cables 
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GERMANY’S MOST INFLUENTIAL NEWSPAPER 
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Old Man 
Specific Distributes 
Some Citations 


(Continued from page 6) 
makes your clothes sweet.” 

“Cheaper than any other truck 
of equal horse-power.” 

“The original graced a royal 
palace.” 

Their memory-value, however, 
would then have been negligible. 
It is the appeal of the specific in 
“Pier 57,” “the world-famous 
holes,” the “clover field,” “ten dol- 
lars per horse-power” and Franz 
Joseph which make them convinc- 
ingly colorful instead of weakly 
pallid. Each, to change the simile, 
furnishes a definite handle for the 
memory. 

Few advertisers can hope to rouse 
instant action by their appeals and 
must, therefore, depend, in greater 
or less degree, upon their readers’ 
memories. To let Old Man Spe- 
cific affect the copy in some detail 
would, therefore, seem to be a 
highly logical procedure, worthy of 
more frequent emulation. 


Business Paper Editors 
to Meet 


The National Conference of Business 
Paper Editors will meet at Washington, 
D. C., on April 20. The meeting will be 
addressed by William M. Doak, Secre- 
tary of Labor; Robert P. Lamont, Sec- 
retary of Commerce; Arthur J. Pack, 
British Commercial Attache; Dr. Julius 
Klein, Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 
and O. H. Cheney. 

Committee reports will be read on 
“Reader Habits in the Business Paper 
Field,” “Co-operation with Schools of 
Journalism,” and “New Forms of Edi- 
torial Service for Business Papers.” 


Apple Beverage to Barlow, 
Feeley & Richmond 


Laird & Company, Hazlet, N. J., have 
appointed the New York office of Bar- 
low, Feeley & Richmond, Inc., advertis- 
ing agency of that city and Syracuse, 

Y., to direct the advertising of Five 
Apple, an apple beverage. 


W. A. Joplin Joins 
Miles & Scott 
W. A. Joplin, formerly with the San 
Francisco office of the Hamman-Lesan 
Company, Inc., advertising agency, has 
n appointed manager of the research 
department of Miles & Scott, Inc., of 
that city, direct-mail advertising. 
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GOOD 
COPY 


Good copy can 
do more than 
just sell goods. 


It can sell ideas. 


And ideas can 








make this world 
| a pleasanter and 
richer place in 
which to live. 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 


Inc. 


95 Madison Ave. 
New York City 
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Hanff-Metzger Adds to Staff 


Hubert F. Townsend, formerly studio 
manager of Byron Musser, Inc., has 
joined Hanff-Metzger, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, as manager of the 
art department. 

William S. Kelly, Jr., formerly space 
buyer of Huber-Hoge, Inc., and Stanley 
C. Cooper, formerly with Konor & 
Peters, have also joined Hanff-Metzger. 
Mr. Kelly will be an account executive 
and Mr. Cooper, a visualizer. 

Hamilton Hoge, also formerly with 
Huber-Hoge, Inc., now Lyman Irish & 
Company, is another addition:to the 
Hanff-Metzger staff. 


Death of Nelle Massie 


Nelle Massie, well-known Chicago ad- 
vertising woman, died at that city last 
week. She had been with the University 
Extension Conservatory, of that city, for 
the last twenty-one years, where, as reg- 
istrar, she took an active part in han- 
dling the school’s advertising. She at one 
time served as treasurer and member of 
the board of directors of the Women’s 
Advertising Club of Chicago. 


United Screw & Bolt to 
King and Wiley 


The United Screw & Bolt Corporation, 
Cleveland and Chicago, has appointed 
King and Wiley and Company, Inc., 
Cleveland advertising agency, to direct 
its advertising account. Business papers 
and direct mail will be used. 
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“ ° 
Aeronautical Industry” 

Merged with “Airway Age” 

Aeronautical Industry, New York, has 
been puremaced by the Simmons-Board- 
man Publishing Company, of that city 
publisher of Airway Age. he former 
publication will continue, to be published 
weekly, in the form of ‘a news service 
except on the first Saturday of each 
month when the magazine edition of 
Airway Age, formerly a monthly, will 
appear. The expanded publication will 
be known as Airway Age. 

Lloyd George, editor of Airway Age 
will be editor of the combined publica. 
tions. L. A Nixon, editor and pub- 
lisher of Aeronautical Industry, together 
with the staff of that publication, has 
joined the Simmons-Boardman company. 


New Campaign for Port of 
New York 

The Port of New York Authority 
will advertise the new Terminal Build 
ing, now under construction at that 
city, in an advertising campaign to be 
extended over a period of one year. 
Newspapers and magazines will be used. 
The Friend-Wiener Advertising Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, has been ap- 
pointed to direct this account. 


Has Apparel Account 
Stein & Salomon, Chicago, manufac- 
turers of women’s dresses, suits and 
coats, have appointed the Bisberne Ad- 
vertising Company, of that city, to 
direct their advertising account. 








OPPORTUNITY K 
DISPLAY FIELD 


As a result of previous adver- 
tisements, a number of territorial 
franchises have been set up with 
men who recognize the outstand- 
ing opportunity we offer. 

There are, however, several 
locations in which excellent op- 
portunities still remain for men 
who know the display field. 

This new business produces 
tremendously attractive and prac- 
tical displays, window-cards and 
cutouts on any suitable material. 
The paint process methods used 
have been developed over 
a period of many years by = 
H. W. Patterson, an experi- & 


PATTERSON D 
1890 EAST 40th STREE 


NOCKS IN THE 


enced consultant in this field. 

The Patterson process is based 
on special methods of color 
preparation, and is unique 
throughout. The final results ob- 
tained are as high quality and 
as effective as those demanded 
from other more expensive 
methods. 

If you would be interested in 
discussing representation of this 
line, communicate at once. This is 
a first-class opportunity for a few 
high-grade men who can build 

business on a_ high-grade 
product whose appearance 
is its best sales argument. 


ISPLAYS-INC. 
T- CLEVELAND: OHIO 
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WHAT A WORLD 
OF CHANGE 


Motor Cars 
and in 
LETTERHEADS 


The business executive who says: “We have 
used this letterhead for 25 years and I wouldn’t think 
of changing it” is certainly not driving a car reminis- 
cent of linen dusters and shying horses! His motor 
car reflects his business success and his personal pride. 

YOUR LETTERHEAD . . . what does it 
suggest? Is it typographically modern? Is it color- 
ful without sacrifice of dignity? Does it suggest your 
type of product or service and with credit? 
Does it reflect progressive business methods and suc- 
cessful achievement? 

Your letterhead SHOULD do all of these things 

and CAN do it. Let Monroe letterhead design- 
ers show you how they are creating distinctive letter- 
heads (the kind you have often seen and always ad- 
mired) for many of America’s best known concerns. 


Send for Free Portfolio 


containing specimens of Monroe letterheads designed 
and produced by men who specialize solely on at- 
tractive, modern stationery. Information will be in- 
cluded as to sketches and prices. 


MONROE LETTERHEAD CORPORATION 
167 North Union Akron, Ohio 


The Monroe Letterhead Corporation, 

167 North Union, Akron, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: You may send me, without charge or obligation, 
the Monroe Portfolio of attention-compelling letterheads. 
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AGAIN / 


WESTCHESTER PROVES 
SUPERIOR MARKET 


Department Store Sales as reported April | by the Second Federal Reserve 
District discloses Westchester as the only area with a gain for February 
1931 over February 1930. 





Westchester—a rich and populous area, both style-conscious and quality- 
goods-conscious — is always in a healthy condition. 


National Advertisers are finding a fertile field for their products in this 
greatest of all suburban markets — particularly so, now, that a means of 
entrée® to the entire area is so conveniently at their disposal. 


Here is the Federal Reserve’s Report Showing Percent- 
age Gain or Loss of February 1931 over February 1930. 


New York 7 ’ ? , ‘ ; : 5.2 
Buffalo. : , ; , : ; — 7.3 
Rochester . ; . ‘ j ‘ ‘ ; —12.0 
Syracuse . ° . ° ° . . , 8.7 
Newark . ‘ , ; - , ; ‘ 6.9 
Bridgeport ‘ ‘ : . ‘ F : 16.5 
Elsewhere ; ‘ ‘ , , : ; — 6.9 
Northern New York State . ; , : —I1.9 
Southern New York State . ; : : — 6.7 
Hudson River Valley District ‘ , ; — 9.7 
Capital District ° 


Westchester District ; + 4.6 


A comprehensive, interesting study of retail sales in Westchester 
as compared with cities having a similar population [520,000] 
has been prepared. You may obtain a copy by addressing 
Westchester County Publishers, Inc., White Plains, N. Y. or 
Kelly-Smith Co., Graybar Building, New York City. 


@ Eight daily newspapers, all evening, which cover Westchester 
—all of which may be bought at one combination rate, reducing 
tremendously the merchandising cost as compared with similar 
areas elsewhere. 


Yonkers Statesman - Mt. Vernon Argus - Tarrytown News - New Rochelle Standard-Star 
Mamaroneck Times - Ossining Citizen-Sentinel - Port Chester Item - White Plains Press 
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FARM PAPER SUMMARY 
FOR MARCH 


COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING 
LINAGE 








(Exclusive of house, livestock, baby 
chick and classified advertising) 


MONTEHLIES 

1930 1931 

Lines Lines 
Country Gentleman - 67,613 65,768 
Capper’s Farmer ...... 31,034 27,591 
California Citrograph.. 21,266 26,938 
Successful Farming ... 28,175 25,559 
Southern Agriculturist..=25,684 19,540 
Breeder’s Gazette ..... 21,694 16,251 
Farm Journal ........ 20,685 13,935 
Florida Grower ....... 14,307 13,000 
Poultry Tribune ...... 16,954 2,335 
Country Home ........ 15,657 11,590 
Amer. Fruit Grower .. 10,927 10,372 


Amer. Poultry Journal 13,214 8,730 


Better Fruit ......... 7,968 7,293 





*Standard Poultry Jour. 8,397 5,624 
Farm Mechanics ...... 6,743 5,578 
New England Dairyman 9,366 5,181 
Nat'l Live Stock Producer 3,917 5,073 
The Bureau Farmer ... 7,850 4,899 
Inland Poultry Journal 2,795 4,874 
Rhode Island Red Jour. 6,831 4,110 
American Farming .... 6,798 3,852 
lowa Farmer & Corn 

Belt Farmer ....... 4,549 3,748 
Farmers’ Home Journal 1,885 2,346 
PD siatddieke éonee 354,309 304,187 


7Two Issues. 
*Dalton’s Poultry Jour. consolidated 
with Standard Poultry Jour. 








SEMI-MONTHLIES 
1930 1931 
Lines Lines 
Progressive Farmer & 

Southern Ruralist ..$45,291 29,672 
Dakota Farmer ...... 49,340 28,946 
Okla. Farmer-Stockman 41,425 27,728 
Hoard’s Dairyman .... 39,140 26,002 
Missouri Ruralist .... 3 35,400 22,161 
Montana Farmer ..... 30,709 19,716 
Western Farm Life .. 20,327 17,524 
Utah Farmer ........ 22,151 15,773 
Southern Planter .. 24,655 15,568 
Arizona Producer .... 14,961 9,049 
Arkansas Farmer ..... 8,737 6,843 
Missouri ‘Farmer ..... 7,884 5,713 
Southern Cultivator ... 4,432 4,179 
es ae 


tFive Issues. 
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$140.000.,000 


or 


140 MILLION 8 


or 


ONE HUNDRED 


and 


FORTY MILLION 


DOLLARS 


Write it how you will, that 
figure approximates the 
amount spent annually for 
equipment and supplies in 
the field covered by 


RETAILING 


A Fairchild Publication 
8 EAST 13th ST., NEW YORK 








IN YOUR SALES 
PROMOTION [—— 





In their most successful cam- 
paigns leading national adver- 
tisers are including imprinted 
toy balloons—PLUS a “Perfect” 
sales promotion plan. More 
than ten years’ experience 
proves that it pays. 

“Perfect” service includes 
complete execution of a plan 
built to fit your particular sales 
program. If your product is 
retailed through dealers, we can 
help your dealers boost sales. 

Write for the facts. They’re 
interesting. 


The PERFECT RUBBER CO. 


Mansfield, Ohio 


Est. 1919 

















- 


BUILDER of 
BUSINESS 


for Department Store, Agency or 
other Large Advertiser 


This man, 31, bas achieved re- 
markable success as a builder 
of business through direct 
mail. He would be a “find” 
for a department store, agency, 
financial institution or other 
large advertiser where direct 
mail is an important business- 
building function. Has thor- 
ough knowledge selling and 
advertising; keen intelligence, 
sound judgment and finger- 
tip comprehension entire tech- 
nique of direct mail creation 
and production. Is unusual 
organizer and _ systematizer. 
Has written for leading pub- 
lications. Location New York. 


ADDRESS 


*"X,"" Box 32, Printers’ Ink 








MODERNIZE 
YOUR 
SELLING 


It is now possible to secure ac- 
curately colored “True-tone” 
photographs at a remarkably 
low cost. 


We will gladly give you a 
practical demonstration of this 
special “True-tone” tinting 
process. Just send us a pho- 
tograph of your product and, 
either color reference or the 
n@me of a Cleveland dealer 
who handles it. 


We will be pleased to finish 
the print in color and quote 
on any quantity you may spe- 


cify. There is no charge or 
obligation involved in this 
offer. 


THE AD-ART 
PHOTO COMPANY 
1889E. 82ndSt.,Cleveland,O. 
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WEEKLIES 
(Four Issues) 
1930 193] 
Lines _Lines 
Rural New Yorker "62,344 42,740 
Prairie Farmer ..... "61,590 42,239 


The Farmer & Farm, 
Stock & Home ..... "76,789 
Wallaces’ Farmer and 


41,201 








Iowa Homestead ....*85,402 41,129 
Pacific Rural Press "48,554 37,756 
Pennsylvania Farmer..*62,177 37,018 
Nebraska Farmer ....*72,094 35,017 
Ohio Farmer «see "60,735 34,542 
Wisconsin Agriculturist 

& Farmer .......... "69,579 33,731 
New Eng. Homestead..*51,197 28,727 
California Cultivator ..*46,193 28,201 
Kansas Farmer, Mail & 

DE suwesces -- + "58,089 28,129 
Michigan Farmer -"59,595 27,775 
Washington Farmer .. 33,725 26,651 
Farm & Ranch ...... "41,240 26,519 
Indiana Farmer’s Guide*48,984 26,035 
Oregon Farmer ...... 31,465 25,750 
American Agriculturist.*47,320 25,320 
Idaho Farmer ....... 30,911 24,062 
Dairymen’s League 

DD acassneuessen 11,964 7,774 
aa -1,059,947 620,316 

*Five Issues. 

FARM NEWSPAPERS 
(Four Issues) 
1930 1931 
Lines Lines 
Kansas City Weekly 

SS Aree ae 35,657 24,047 
Dallas Semi-Weekly 

Farm News ........ 9,085 *11,369 
SE eteei wean aaa 44,742 35,416 

*Five Issues. 

Grand Totals ....... 1,803,450 1,188,793 


(Figures compiled by Advertising 
Record Company) 


Retail Sales Promotion Group 
to Meet 


The sales promotion division of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association 
will hold its annual meeting at New 
York, June 14 to 18. The meeting will 
be held in conjunction with the conven- 
tion of the Advertising Federation of 
America. ° 


Joins Rising Marks 
Roland Charles Stovel has joined the 
staff of Rising Marks, Los Angeles, 
typography. 
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Fluid Milk Trucks 



























- average of over 7,000,000 Ibs. of milk daily is 
picked up at our readers’ doors and delivered to 
milk stations. 

This milk must go—rain or shine—20 degrees be- 
low zero or 90 degrees above. 

Trucks speed with it over surfaced roads. 

Trucks groan with it over dirt roads that are sandy, 
muddy, slippery, rutty or drifted with snow. 

Regardless of conditions, health laws demand that 
the milk be delivered on time. 

Trucks, tires, gas, oil, chains, accessories are used 
unsparingly when delivery schedules are threatened. 

Where can you find a group of farmers to whom 
motor truck transportation plays so vital a part as it 
does to the 59,000 subscribers of the Dairymen’s 
League News? 

Sample Copy and Rate Card on request 






This Map Shows 


DAIBYMEN'S a att on 
NEWS 


“The Dairy Paper of the 
New York City Milk Shed” 


New York Chicago 
11 West 42nd Street 10 S. La Salle Street 
R. L. Culver, Bus. Mgr. J. A. Meyer 
Phone PEnn. 6-4760 Phone Franklin 1429 
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About Face Now you have 
for the our blessing—now 
Trad you haven’t—now 
rage you have—such 
Commission js the record of 
the Federal Trade Commission in 
granting, rescinding and then again 
granting approval of the marketing 
code adopted by the American 
Petroleum Institute. 

This code was formulated at a 
Trade Practice Conference held 
with the sanction of the Federal 
Trade Commission. An official of 
the Commission was present during 
the meetings in a supervisory ca- 
pacity. The resolutions adopted 
were then placed before the Com- 
mission, as a whole, which eventu- 
ally gave its unequivocal approval 
to seven rules of trade practice 
adopted by the petroleum industry 
and its tacit approval to fourteen 
others. 

Thus sanctioned, the industry 
put into motion the vast machinery 
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necessary to make the marketing 
code more than a pretty looking 
document. Large sums were ex. 
pended. And then, just as things 
appeared to be moving smoothly 
the Commission calmly announced 
that it had changed its mind. 

Of the seven rules that it had 
approved without any “ifs” or 
“buts,” it rejected four entirely. 
Of the remaining three, the origi. 
nal language was retained in only 
one. 

The fourteen additional rules of 
practice, to which the Commission 
had, at least, found no objection, 
it now decided were no longer 
within the pale. They were un- 
ceremoniously thrown out of the 
window—every one of them. 

The petroleum industry stood 
aghast. Several years of unremit- 
ting work, the expenditure of thou- 
sands of dollars, all were blotted 
out. 

A storm of protest followed. 
The petroleum industry petitioned 
the Commission to reconsider its 
reconsideration of the industry's 
marketing code. The Commission 
agreed to an open hearing, which 
was held in Washington on March 
31. As a result of that hearing, 
the Commission announced, last 
week, that it had indefinitely sus- 
pended its earlier order withdraw- 
ing approval of the petroleum in- 
dustry’s marketing code. A final 
decision, it is expected, will be an- 
nounced in due course. 

We presume the Commission is 
of the opinion that it has done all 
that may properly be expected of 
it. Actually, it has not done one 
single thing—other than to hold 
the open meeting—that warrants 
commendation. 

What industry wants to know 
is: Why has the Commission seen 
fit to change its mind so com- 
pletely with regard to Trade 
Practice Conference rules? These 
rules were adopted at conferences 
that were either suggested or en- 
couraged by the Commission. Off- 
cials of the Commission were 
present at all of them. The Com- 
mission boasted of the hundreds of 
millions of dollars that these Con- 
ferences have saved for American 
industry. 

Then, months ago, it announced 
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that it was reconsidering all Trade 
Practice Conference rules. No 
reason was given. 

Then its drastic overhauling of 
the petroleum industry’s Trade 
Practice rules—amounting to a 
complete refutation of everything 
that had been done—was an- 
nounced. No reason was given. 

Then the industry’s request for 
a hearing was granted and the 
action rescinded. No reason was 
given. 

Other announcements concern- 
ing revision of Trade Practice 
Conference rules have been made. 
In not one was any reason given. 

On February 12, in discussing 
this policy, Printers’ INK asked: 
Will the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion please explain? 

We repeat the question: Will the 
Federal Trade Commission please 
explain? 





One Kind of Recently, a self- 
called advertising 


oe expert addressed 
at Is a meeting of ad- 
Needed vertising men in 


a Mid-Western city. During the 
course of his speech he stated dog- 
matically that his experience had 
convinced him that at least 85 per 
cent of the advertising fund should 
be invested in a certain medium. 
That he, himself, works entirely in 
that medium quite obviously in- 
fluenced his mathematics. 

Printers’ INK frequently re- 
ceives inquiries from advertisers 
who have listened to statements of 
that kind. The inquirers ask for 
references to articles telling how 
much should be appropriated to 
each type of medium. They show 
that already they are half con- 
vinced by the over-enthusiastic 
claims of the proponents of certain 
mediums. 

In the past, Printers’ INK has 
actively opposed various forms of 
tyrannic censorship. We believe, 
however, that the members of pro- 
gram committees for various ad- 
vertising clubs and trade associa- 
tions may very well exercise a mild 
form of censorship in the choice 
of speakers. They should avoid 
the speaker who presents a preju- 
diced picture of his own medium. 
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They should caution speakers 
against making sweeping general- 
izations such as that made by the 
expert mentioned above. 

The task of choosing speakers 
is not the easy one it is sometimes 
made. It requires a careful con- 
sideration, not only of the merits 
of speakers, but also of their repu- 
tations as propagandists. Program 
committees should realize that in 
choosing a speaker they are giving 
him their sponsorship. 

We do not believe that speakers 
should be denied the right to ex- 
plain and support various mediums. 
Such denial constitutes tyrannic 
censorship. On the other hand, 
they should be made to understand 
that the club or association plat- 
form is not the place for that type 
of special pleading and over-state- 
ment which more properly belongs 
in the conference room at the time 
that appropriations are being made. 


For a number of 

Science and years we have 

Advertising heard comments— 

and have com- 
mented ourselves—on science as an 
advertising appeal. These com- 
ments have had to do both with 
the use of true scientific facts and 
facts of the pseudo-scientific kind. 

Now it appears as though the 
subject is again to be revived. The 
revival traces back to two develop- 
ments: 1. The growing scientific 
knowledge concerning vitamins; 2. 
The desperate effort that adver- 
tisers are making to impart to their 
advertising a striking, a sensational, 
note; something that will make the 
copy stand out head and shoulders 
above competition. 

There is nothing inherently 
wrong in the use of science as a 
copy appeal. But there can be no 
doubt that a perfectly fine idea has 
been abused and maltreated until 
both scientists and the public are 
inclined to pooh-pooh many of the 
scientific claims that appear in cur- 
rent advertising. 

For this condition various fac- 
tors are responsible: First, adver- 
tisers are inclined to rush in where 
scientists tread most cautiously. 
Secondly, not possessing the scien- 
tific bent, advertisers are inclined 
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to be dogmatically positive where 
scientists are merely hopeful. 

Again, advertisers, for reasons of 
false or genuine enthusiasm, 
usually make the mistake of magni- 
fying a simple scientific discovery 
into the grand and glorious elixir 
of life for which a long-suffering 
humanity has been waiting. Still 
another charge is that somewhere 
between the laboratory and the 
printing press a cloak of imagina- 
tive rhetoric is sometimes woven 
for the new discovery that scarcely 
permits the advertiser to remain 
within the sacred circle encom- 
passed by the slogan: Truth in Ad- 
vertising. 

When science and advertising 
joined hands the result was not 
entirely an unmixed blessing. How- 
ever, we remain hopeful that some 
day all advertisers will learn the 
gentle art of restraint; that the 
true scientific attitude will eventu- 
ally percolate down into advertis- 
ing. And when that blessed day 
arrives, the union of science and 
advertising will lead the world into 
a happier existence. 


Try Testing » Bedspreads have 

the oo 

this spring as 

Imagination never before. The 

intensive campaigns put behind 

them both by manufacturers and 

department stores have proved 

again an old merchandising prin- 
ciple. 

A business reporter in the New 
York Commercial tells about it: 
“More advertising than ever be- 
fore has gone into bedspreads. 
Whole and half pages have gone into 
copy and additional circulariza- 
tion of store mailing lists has been 
a part of the program. The main 
results of this form of promoting 
spreads was that price cutting was 
not necessarily a factor in moving 
merchandise. Primary factors have 
had it made self-evident that what 
is needed is to catch the imagina- 
tion of home owners to encourage 
business. The idea that price cut- 
ting is the short cut to sales volume 
is becoming exploded, for buyers 
find a definite trend over to normal 
merchandising and favor less and 
less the older method of injecting 
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the ‘bargain price’ slogan into ad- 
vertising copy.” 

Testing the imagination of the 
prospect is an open sesame to sales 
in many industries. The sellers of 
bedspreads both wholesale and re- 
tail have done a favor to merchan- 
disers in other lines by calling at- 
tention to this fact. 


These We receive an 
Smart item saying that 

a total of 40 

Retailers Chicago paint and 
wallpaper dealers turned out re- 


cently for the first session of a 
“Short Course in Retail Paint 
Selling.” We hear also from those 
newspapers over the country that 
conduct annual retail advertising 
institutes that attendance has never 
before been so heavy. Reports from 
many voluntary chain organizations 
reveal an eagerness for retailing 
development which is a surprise 
even to the participants themselves. 

What’s up? Chain-store growth, 
helped along by slower business, 
has been engendering a desire for 
retail self-improvement such as 
alert manufacturers ten years ago 
would never have even dreamed of. 

Here, as we have said before, is 
one truly positive angle of the de- 
pression—one which will make it- 
self felt more and more as steady 
improvement comes. It is a “deal- 
ers’ market” for retail education— 
one such as manufacturers may not 
see again for many years. 


C. G. Pratt Joins 
Benton & Bowles 


Curtis G. Pratt, formerly vice-president 
of Adolf Gobel, Inc., meat packer, has 
joined Benton & Bowles, New York ad- 
vertising agency. Before joining Gobel, 
he was for five years prenieeat of the 
Dover Shoe Company, Dover, N. H., and 
before that was vice-president in charge 
of manufacturing and direct selling of 
the Foot-Schulze Shoe Company, St 
Paul, Minn 


Death of J. S. Hutchinson 


J. S. Hutchinson, New England man- 
ager at Boston of the trade division of 
the Butterick Publishing Company, died 
at Boston on April 11. He had been 
with Butterick for about two years and 
previously was New England manager of 
the former Shrine Magazine. Before that 
he had occupied a similar position with 
Harper's Bazaar. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Advertising - Merchandising Counsel 
40 EAST 34TH STREET 


NEW YORK 


OUR ADVERTISING KIT 
has three tools: business 
judgment, skill in our 
craft, and a painstaking 
habit best described in 
the maxim, “Not how 


much, but how well.” 


Just three tools, but like a 
good journeyman’s, they 


are kept well sharpened! ' 


“NOT HOW MUCH, BU'T HOW WELL” 
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Describes 
Three Weak Sisters in 
Space Selling 


LTHOUGH the heyday of the 
4 strong-arm space salesman 
has passed, his prototype is found 
now and then, but increasingly less 
seldom. He may be one of three 
types, according to Roger L. Wens- 
ley, president of the G. M. Bas- 
ford Company, New York adver- 
tising agency, who addressed a 
meeting this week of the Dotted 
Line Club, a group of business- 
paper representatives. 

First Mr. Wensley described the 
“hopeful” solicitor, the one who 
hears that an agency has a new 
account and hopes that he is on 
the list. He is never prepared to 
tell why his publication merits in- 
telligent reconsideration. 

Next there is the “me too” solici- 
tor, who thumbs competitors’ pub- 
lications for schedules not in his 


paper. He usually calls on the 
advertiser before visiting the 
agency. When the “me too” sales- 


man is told that a choice has been 
made, he always wants to know 
if he cannot have the same order 
as has been given to his competi- 
tor. 

Most irritable of all these weak 
sisters, in the mind of Mr. Wens- 
ley, is the “hungry” space sales- 
man. He wants a larger schedule. 
If a twenty-six time order is 
placed, he wants fifty-two 

Such salesmen are not. helpful 
to advertising, in the opinion of 
Mr. Wensley, who hailed their 
passing to make room for the rep- 
resentative who fits in with the 
needs of the business today. 

The successful space salesman of 
today, it was stated, sells his cir- 
culation and a plan as well. He 
explains the market desirabilities 
of his publication. When the space 
salesman presents facts and in- 
terprets conditions, he enlightens 
prospects on the points of informa- 
tion which get close attention from 
men who want and recognize rea- 
sonable facts. 

The next meeting of the Dotted 
Line Club will be on May 11, 
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R. V. Chandler Heads San 


Francisco Sales Managers 


_Robert V. Chandler, of the Chester 
N. Weaver Company, has been elected 
president of the 
San Francisco 
Sales Managers’ 
Association, suc- 
ceeding Garnet J. 
Weigel. 

Richard Hill. 
iard, The Paraf. 
fine Companies, 
Inc., has been 
made first vice. 
president; J. C 
Keesling, Standard 
Oil Company, sec: 





ond vice-pres- 

ident, and Frank 

7 Kelly, Western 

Meat Company, 

third vice-pres 

: ident. William H 

R. V. Chandler Culbert, Wells 

Fargo Bank & 

Union Trust Com. 

year. was elected secretary and E. RB 

essup, General Office Equipment Cor. 
poration, treasurer. 

The following were elected directors: 
P. E. Allan, Harrison F. Anderson, 
L. H. Bennett, George W. Davis and 
Archie E. Littler. 

. * 


Clean-Cut Methods Best Way 
to Meet False Competition 


“During the last 
number of manufacturers have thrown 
sound policies and ethical practices to 
the winds in their mad scramble to get 
orders at any cost,” Leon P. Dutch, of 
Dorr, Corbett & Dutch, publishers’ rep- 
resentatives, told members of the -_ 
Managers Club and Executives Club of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce at a 
recent spring sales rally. “Some leading 
national advertisers,” he continued, “have 
succeeded in fooling their buyers with 
their false claims. Their competitors, 
however, have found the way to meet 
this competition. It is by straight, clean- 
cut policies, open to all, and by sound 
merchandising of a wanted product, 
fairly priced, honestly sold, plus a guar- 


eighteen months a 


antee of faithful satisfactory service to 
the buyer.” 
* * 
C. W. Brooke Heads Detroit 
Bureau 


Charles W. Brooke, chairman of_ the 
board of Brooke, Smith & French, Inc., 
Detroit advertising agency, has been 
elected president of the Better Business 
Bureau of Detroit. Mr. Brooke was 
president of the organization four years 
ago. 

x * * 


Appointed by San Francisco 
Bureau 


Gerald J. O’Gara has been appointed 
attorney for the San Francisco Better 
Business Bureau. He is a director of 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce. 
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The 

I rr 

l INDEPENDENT lL yPESETTING Co. 
| is pleased to announce 


} the appointment of 





| GrorGE W. HOFFMAN 


as President and General Manager 





[errective ApRiL 15, 1931] 


engaged in directing advertising 
production with H. K. McCann 
Co., and McCann-Erickson, 


Inc., for the past eighteen years. 


THE INDEPENDENT TYPESETTING Co. 


Mr. Hoffman has been actively 
| 
| 
| 


228 E. 45TH STREET, New YORK CITY 





VANDERBILT 3-5490 
















































The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


N2 matter how technical adver- 
tising becomes in the future— 
twenty-five, fifty years from now— 
the Schoolmaster believes there 
will always be a place for human 
interest copy. The human slant is 
inescapable. It is compelling be- 
cause it is believable. 

How many of the Class, the 
Schoolmaster wonders, saw the 
recent advertisement of the New 
Jersey Bell Telephone Company? 





The illustration showed a little fel- 

low in pajamas speaking into a 

telephone. The headline said, “I’m 

all alone and it’s awfully hot. . .” 
The copy: 


. . « The Rutherford Night 
Operator reached along the switch- 
board and answered the tiny glow- 
ing lamp that told of a telephone 
call in the making. . .. 

“I’m all alone, and it’s getting 
awfully hot.’?” The voice was small 
and frightened. The Operator gave 
assurance of help while she deftly 
completed another connection, to po- 
lice headquarters. . . . 

A safety valve on the furnace had 
jammed, and the boiler was _peri- 
lously close to exploding, the officer 
reported later from the house. 


That is copy. It gets under the 


150 


reader's skin. It raises a lump in 
a mother’s throat and for a mo- 
ment cloud’s dad’s vision. 

The telephone company’s modest 
line was “An incident out of the 
ordinary in the day’s work of a 
New Jersey SERVICE Organiza- 
tion.” 

. * * 

What’s that—advertise airplanes 
to farmers? What earthly (no 
pun intended) use could farmers 
have for planes? And anyhow, 
aren't farmers pretty well down 
and out? 

To answer all three questions at 
once: The Buhl Aircraft Company 
ran a quarter-page advertisement 


in the April issue of Capper’s 
Farmer, featuring a $1,250 air- 
plane model which has already 


pulled 300 replies—from farmers. 
The company expects to turn only 
a small percentage of these in- 
quiries into actual sales. To the 
Schoolmaster, however, it would 
appear as though a single sale 
would more than justify the ex- 
periment. 

A shot in the dark is how Frank 
E. Breen of the Buhl company 
characterizes the advertisement. 
“Regarding airplanes being adapted 
to large farming use,” he con- 
tinues, “we might point out that 
several ranches in the West have 
successfully used airplanes for 
spotting herds of cattle which have 
strayed. We believe this use could 
be extended with Western ranches 
now that low-priced airplanes are 
available. Also, a great percen- 
tage of the fellows who are learn- 
ing to fly are farm boys, and we 
feel that it might be advisable to 
do a little advertising to this 
group.” 

Members of the Class are fully 
informed concerning the gigantic 
changes the automobile wrought in 
the farm market. Is it too soon 
to speculate concerning the changes 
the airplane may bring about? 

* * * 


The Census of Distribution 
reports are spotlighting some dra- 
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“We are usin 





T. T. Harkrader, Traffic Director 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


warehouses in sixteen of the larger cities for the 
distribution of some of our products, rendering the trade better 
service and making a saving in the cost of distribution. 


"| feel that the public warehouses have made great strides in the 
last decade in the service that they are rendering their customers, 
accomplishing the work of distribution with their excellent supervi- 
sion better than it might be done in many cases by a branch agency.” 








To SALES MANAGERS 


In Sear 


PROFITABLE MARKETS §& 


Complete ‘Branch House’ Service 
Our member warehouses give “branch 
house service” every day of the year 
for Lucky Strike, Beech-Nut, Bon Ami, 
Borden, Carnation Milk, Colgate,Com- 
et Rice, Karo, Mazola, Argo, Linit, Flit, 
Vacuum Oil, Federal Match, Kotex, 
Hoover Sweeper, Lux, Rinso, Lifebuoy 


Right now you probably know 
existing sales opportunities . . 


you had spot stocks in marketing cen- 


ters throughout the country— 


ies which you'd like to develop, but 
have not cultivated because you have 


no “branch” there. And you 


cannot afford the expense or the man- 


power to organize a branch. 


If that is your situation, A.W. A. 
Merchandise Warehouses offer an 


economical solution to your 
difficulty : 


Send on your goods and 
your salesmen, and we will do 
everything for you in our 189 
cities that your own branch 
house could do in the physical 
distribution of your goods! 
And we'll do it for less than 
it would cost you to operate 
a branch! 


ch of 


of many 
. if only 


territor- 


feel you 


ClcaretTES, 





Soap, Mellin’s Food, Postum, Ivory 





Soap, Quaker Oats, Tanglefoot, Vick's 
Vapo-Rub ... and thousands of other 


products, made by manufac- 
turers large and small. These 
nationally-known distributors 
have successfully used our 
services for years to distribute 
their products economically. 
Possibly the same plan of dis- 
tribution will help you! We in- 
vite you to investigate. 

Our 32-page free booklet 
tells all about it. Send today 
for your free copy. 


AMERICAN 
WAREHOUSEMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION 


1883 Adams-Franklin Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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matic statistical discoveries. Out- 
standing is the fact that in com- 
munity after community it is being 
found that the average family 
spends more for automobiles than 
for food. It is too early as yet to 
say whether this will hold true for 
the entire country. For the time 
being, however, it appears that a 
good part of our population spends 
more to ride than to eat. 
- * * 


The Class has heard, from time 
to time, about store exteriors of 
unusual design. There is a res- 
taurant, for example, known as the 
Brown Derby, whose exterior sim- 
ulates that piece of headgear. A 
distributor of refrigerators has had 
his store front designed to resem- 
ble a refrigerator. 

And now come the Indian stu- 
dents of Haskell Institute, at Law- 
rence, Kansas, with a _ gasoline 
station that is a perfect imitation 
of an Indian tent or teepee. 

» . ao 


Last week’s Printers’ INK told 
about the camel which posed for 
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the Camel trade-mark. The 
Schoolmaster wants to add a few 
additional facts about the man who 
conceived the trade-mark. R. 
Reynolds, founder and developer 
of the Camel business, was the 
man. He selected Camel as 
trade-mark for three reasons: |. 
He liked animals. 2. Camel has 
an oriental flavor. 3. The name js 
easy to pronounce. 

Question: Would Camel be as 
large a seller today if Mr. Rey. 
nolds had called it Dromedary? — 

7 x * 


For some time, the Schoolmaster 
has been interested in the methods 
used by stores to get business dur- 
ing off hours. Restaurants offer 
free cups of coffee between two 
and five o’clock and drug store 
lunch counters give an extra scoop 
of ice cream with every sundae, 
malted milk or soda. 

Now comes a much looked for 
letter from that good French 
friend, M. Doffoil, enclosing an ad- 
vertisement for the F. Luce Stores, 
French grocery chain. The adver- 
tisement explains that from two to 


































such a department. 











GROUP of men who can 
merchandise, art counsel and take complete 
charge of production, at present serving a large 
Western organization and a smaller New York 
agency, wishes to add another client to its list. 


This is addressed particularly to a small agency 
or manufacturer who is not in a positian to carry 


HAUSER & EDENBOROUGH 


8 East 41st Street, New York 
CAledonia 5-9133 
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MR. FRED H. WARD 


Chief Executive of 


ADVERTISING AND MERCHANDISING 


of the 


JEWEL TEA CO., INC. 


has been appointed 


GENERAL MANAGER 


of the 


J. R. HAMILTON 











ADVERTISING AGENCY, Ine. 


Aman could probably get no 
better trainingin modern mer- 
chandising and sales promo- 
tion than through a position 
of importance with the Jewel 
Tea Company, whose diversi- 
fed lines and direct consumer 
contact provide an experience 
that can be obtained in no 
other way. 


Therefore, Mr. Ward with his 
five year experience with Jewel 
Tea probably brings to the 
national advertising field atype 
of matured experience such as 
this field seldom secures. 


He not only brings to his new 


work a very thorough knowl- 
edge of promotion and distri- 


bution costs but also a very 
carefulestimateof returns from 
every form of advertising from 
counter cards to radio. In 
addition to which, his tabula- 
tion of millions of consumer 
contacts automatically gives 
him a sense of direction in his 
activities along lines about 
which most of the merchan- 
dising worldcontinuestoguess. 


Mr. Ward assumes his duties 
as General Manager of this 
Advertising Agency as of 
April 13th. 


J. R. Hamilton Advertising Agency, Inc. 


180 North Michigan Ave. 


Chicago, Il. 
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GREATER 
EARNINGS 
FOR..... 


Advertising Agency 


To an agency handling na- 
tional business or substantial 
sectional accounts, we offer an 
opportunity to combine facili- 
ties so that it may reduce its 
financial obligations and realize 
a greater net on the business. 


Account Executives 


To the un-connected advertis- 
ing man who controls busi- 
ness, we offer our facilities 
as a well-established, soundly 
financed, growing agency. Ar- 
rangements would be made 
to the right man’s advantage. 


Address 
**V,”’ Box 34, Printers’ Ink 














For Rent 


Light, airy, highly desirable 
space in new, first-class com- 
mercial building in financial 
district at 130 Cedar St. 
About 500 sq. ft. available. 
Favorable for advertising 
specialist or printing broker. 
Apply Court Press, 47 West St. 
Phone, Bowling Green 9-2822. 











Distribution Director 


in the making is available 


Advertising plans and their execution his 
forte. Has initiated sales research, mar- 
ket analysis, proper distribution. Trained 
analyst; dependable, persevering. Grad- 
ually has reached into organization work, 
finance, production. University man, 30; 
now employed. Address ““W,” Box 33, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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five o'clock the F. Luce Stores wil} 
give a 10 per cent discount on all 
groceries except sugar. 

The offer, so the advertisement 
states, is not a sale or sacrifice 
During these dull business hours 
clerks have little to do. Overhead 
expenses remain the same. There 
fore, the stores by increasing their 
sales volume during such hours ca 
sell at lower prices. 

To the Schoolmaster this is logi- 
cal reasoning and according t 
M. Doffoil, “it is a fact, there is a 
much. larger volume sold! And 
this is very likely what these stores 
are aiming at.” 

* * * 


Similarly, O. T. Agdesteen, man- 
ager of the Merchandise Mart 
Drug Store, Chicago, filled his 
store during the afternoon, during 
the last baseball season, by broad- 
casting the baseball games. The 
feature was such a success, as 
shown by his increased drug and 
fountain business, that he installed 
a new General Electric radio per- 
manently. Then people began to 
inquire about the set he was using 
and Mr. Agdesteen decided it 
would be profitable to get a G. E. 
dealership to sell radios as a side 
line. Now he has a full-fledged 
radio sales and service department. 

* * * 


Did the Class know, by any 
chance, that colors in automobiles 
closely follow colors in women’s 
clothes? In other words, when the 
Parisian couturiers decide that cer- 
tain colors will be popular, so go 
the automobiles. Which means 


EXCEPTIONAL MAN AVAILABLE 


Sixteen years’ exceptional sales-advertising ex- 
perience; broader scope than usually possessed 

Persuasive, tactful salesman, manager; mis- 
sionary faculty; national travel, has contacted 
generally; conversant markets, merchandising, 
promotion phases. 

Thorough advertising man; capable diversi- 
fied service; has operated agency; creative- 
directive; especially qualified dealer-retailing 

Productive either capacity, or executive 
assistant. Manufacturer, publisher. service 
alliance preferred. Enterprising, likable, go 
anywhere; gentile, 35, robust; salary open 

Box 135, Passaic, N. J. 














HALIFAX 
MONTREAL 










mu! GIBBONS" CANADA’ 


J- J- GIBBONS Limited 


ONDON, Eng CANADIAN ADVERTISING AGENTS 
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that women must be the most im- 
portant factor in the average auto- 
mobile sale. 

In this issue of the Automobile 
Color Index, a pamphlet of four 
pages pul blished monthly by E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., the 
sory of how automobile colors 
come to be is told. The study 
definitely traces the newer colors 
to the Parisian dressmaking estab- 
jishments. The charts in this pub- 
lication over a period of time show 
the relationship. 

The colors prophesied for the re- 
maining months of this year run 
an exact parallel with those ema- 
nating from these Paris salons. It 
sems that the new colors are 
called opale and they are available 
in every hue. They must not be 
confused with pastels, which were 
popular in recent months. Opale 
colors are midway between pastels 
and pure colors in intensity. From 
several samples which are tipped on 
the third page of the Color Index 
it would seem that the new colors 
have a trans!ucency and depth which 
is quite new to automobile finishes. 

It is announced that Duco opale 
colors will be shown in the June 
issue of the Color Index. The 
Chamber Syndicate of Dye Manu- 
facturers at Lyons will follow the 
style leaders’ acceptance of these 
colors by issuing variations of these 
hues in its fall bulletin. Also the 
French Federation of Silk Manu- 
facturers shows these opale colors 
in its most recently prepared color 
card. These indications seem to 
be indicative enough that as the 
women go, so go the motor cars 
of the world. 


A. T. Ofstie with 


‘ bd ’ 
“Architectural Forum” 
A. T. Ofstie, for the last three years 
a member of the advertising department 
if the Armstrong Cork Company, Lan- 
caster, Pa., and, before that, with the 
Chicago Tribune, has joined The Archi- 
tectural Forum, New York. He will 
represent that “nee out of the 
New York office 


Beatrice Creamery to Lord & 
Thomas and Logan 


The Beatrice Creamery Company, 
Chicago, Meadow Gold butter, has 
placed its advertising account with Lord 
Thomas and Logan, Inc., at that city. 
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AT LAST: 
A Quick, Easy Way 
to “FIT COPY”! 


HE Type Tailor, a new in- 

vention, shows at a glance 
how many average-length 
words can be set in any size of 
common body-type, (5, 6, 8, 10, 
12 and 14 pt.) in the space in- 
dicated for copy on a layout or 
dummy. All guesswork elimi- 
nated. “It is uncannily accu- 
rate,’ says one advertising 
man. Another writes, “The 
Type Tailor fills a long-felt 
need!” This handy device will 
quickly save many times its 
small cost in time alone. Price, 
$3.50 each, postpaid, in U.S. A. 
Send check, money order or | 
requisition to: 


Type Tailor Co. | 


| Hill Bldg., Washington, D. C. | 





























Profitable 
Copy “i727 


Successful mail-order and merchandising 
experience in many lines permits me to 
say that if your objective is financial rather 
than artistic success, I can show you a 
profit. Facts learned directly from the 
public, and measured in mathematical re- 
sults, can profitably be applied to any copy, 
and must be applied to copy that is to 
be self-supporting. This should interest— 


1. AGENCIES 


(a) With creative congestion. 

(b) With a specific copy-job to do. 

(c) Long on selling, short on creation. 
I will co-operate with several such agen- 
cies on an attractive basis. 


2. ADVERTISERS WHO— 


(a) Want results more than “cleverness."’ 
(b) Need personal advertising service. 
(c) Must make small space pay. 


I can save several such advertisers more 
in waste alone than my service will cost 
them. This is a professional service, 
limited to the number of non-competing 
accounts I can serve personally in New 
York. Information exchanged in confi- 
dence. Write “U,” Box 31, Printers’ Ink. 
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Classified Advertisements 





each insertion. 


cents. Cash must accompany order. 








Classified advertisements in “Printers’ Inx” cost seventy-five cents a line for 
No order accepted for less than three dollars and seventy-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





HELP WANTED 





Monthly Trade Magazine in old 
and conservative field. Long record 
of good profits. Price $100,000. 
Box 689, Printers’ Ink. 


CAPITAL FOR ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Will finance small advertising agency in 
need of funds if principals have neces- 
sary background and qualifications. Box 
695, Printers’ Ink. 


FOR SALE: 2 printing presses, M-24. 
Excellent condition. Complete printing 
equipment. 48 drawers good type. Com- 
position stone. Etc. cellent for mail- 
order business. Write P. O. Box 67, 
South Orange, N. J. 


ADVERTISING ORGANIZATION—To 
act as sales representative in Chicago for 
very desirable advertising medium. Must 
have successful background and “4 
tent selling staff well acquainted in i 
cago. Box 684, Printers’ Ink. 


REPRESENTATIVE WANTED—A 
well-established, financially sound business 
paper, covering America’s most active in- 
dustrial market wants representatives in 
New York, Tulsa, and Pacific Coast. 
Unusual opportunity for some one with 
ability and ambition. Will consider in- 
dividual or organization for each of these 
territories. Commission basis. Will give 
unlimited co-operation and suitable con- 
tract to right parties. Please recite in 
detail past experiences, papers now han- 
dling, and all other facts which will 
point out your ability to handle this 
proposition. Box 687, Printers’ Ink. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 




















General Managers, Sales Managers, 
Advertising Managers, Comptrol- 
lers, Treasurers, other important 
men have for twelve (12) years 
engaged us to negotiate new con- 
nections. INDIVIDUAL. CONFI- 
DENTIAL. Not an employment 
agency. Jacob Penn, Inc., 535 Fifth 
Ave. at 44th St. Established 1919. 





Muncy Placement Service 
Specializing in Advertising Personnel 


Executives, craftsmen, juniors, secreta- 

ries, clerical. All placements by Elizabeth 
uncy, for 10 years in charge of employ- 

ment bureau of AAA 

280 Madison Avenue, New York City 


CAledonia 5-2611 








WANTED: MARINE PUBLICATION 
MAN, TO SELL ADS, PART TIME 
with drawing account against commis 
sion. No. 2455, Barbizon-Plaza Hote 
New York City. ; 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN—Unusual 
opportunity for very high-class salesman. 
executive. He must have a record of 
high earning power in the selling of 
Advertising in Chicago. Box 685, P. | 


CHICAGO ADVERTISING SALES. 
MAN wanted by national women’s pub- 
lication of over million circulation. This 
is a very unusual opportunity for a man 
hasougmey familiar with type of adver. 
iser using women’s and class magazi 

Box 691, Printers’ Ink. - 











WANTED—Woman Art Director for a 
publishing house using figure drawings 
exclusively. Must thoroughly understand 
and be able to criticize drawings of the 
figure. Must have good training and 
background and a_ tactful personality. 
Give full details in your application. 
Box 688, Printers’ Ink. 


TO DIRECT MAIL SALESMEN 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
WITH LARGE NATIONALLY 
KNOWN COMPANY FOR 
MEN OF PROVEN ABILITY. 
ONE FOR EAST AND ONE 
FOR MIDDLE WEST. WRITE 
FULL DETAILS OF YOUR 
EXPERIENCE. OUR OWN 
SALESMEN KNOW OF THIS 
ADVERTISEMENT. WRITE 
“AD,” BOX 108, STATION F, 
NEW YORK. 








NEW YORK SALESMAN wanted by 
national women’s publication of over mil- 
lion circulation. is is a very unusual 
opportunity for a man thoroughly fa 
miliar with type of advertiser using 
women’s and class magazines. Box 
692, Printers’ Ink. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


APARTMENT SUBLEASE—Walk to 
work: 4 minutes Graybar, Chanin, Chrys 
ler. 2 large rooms, bath, kitchenette, un- 
usual closets; gas, electricity refrigeration, 
elevator. Sharp reduction to October. Apt. 
6-E, 141 East 44th. MUrray Hill 2-4591. 
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NATIONALLY KNOWN VAUDE- | 


VILLE AUTHOR WRITES RADIO 
CONTINUITY that ks real laughs. 
ames Madison, 465 South Detroit St., 
= Angeles, California. 





+ nhc 
ARTISTS OR TYPOGRAPHER 
Ideal suite 1 to 3 offices for artist or 
group of artists or typographer. Space 
adjacent to advertising agency requiring 
such service. Box 694, Printers’ Ink. 


leaden 
PHARMACEUTICAL ADVERTISING 
For strict accuracy, have your medical 
literature and medical art prepared by a 
physician (11 years’ experience in adver- 
tising). Facilities for placing and_produc- 
tion plus personalized service. Frederic 
Damrau, M.D., 400 Clinton Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Phones: Nevins 8-7634-5. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
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ADVERTISING SALESMAN —thor- 
oughly experienced in large national and 
class magazine and trade publication 
work; successful record; wide acquaint- 
ance; open to engage with publisher 
needing capable, responsible man; best 
credentials; strict confidence. Box 701, 
Printers’ Ink. 





AN INQUIRY to those who have need 
for a young man with the following ex- 
perience: Owner of retail building mate- 
rial business, Editor of National building 
magazine and now engaged as executive 
of nationally known chain of supply 
yards. Wish change to publishing or 
advertising with publisher, agency or 
manufacturer. Box 690, Printers’ Ink. 














Advertising & Sales Promotion Manager 
Il years’ experience with agency, printer 
and manufacturers. Specialist on direct- 
mail. Age 28, married, college graduate. 
Box 698, Printers’ Ink. 


PREVIOUS EMPLOYER WISHES TO 
PLACE EFFICIENT SECRETARY 
who has complete knowledge of weekly 
trade-paper routine. Moderate salary. 
Dale, Wisconsin 7-2834. 


COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN 
Expert typographer and experienced exec- 
utive desires position. Modern advertis- 
ing agency shop preferred. Energetic pro- 
ducer. Age 37. Day or night. Box 696, B I. 


Printing or Lithographing Salesman 
having active accounts. Large runs. 
Specializing labels, wrappers and carton 
work. Box 686, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SALES-PROMOTION 
Manager who has had 15 years’ varied 
experience in planning and producing 
complete campaigns, working with sales- 
men and securing direct results, desires 
new connections. Testimonials of past 
performances prove worth. Box 700, P. I. 


SMALL AGENCY 
Young woman who has managed small 
agency for 10 years seeks similar con- 
nection. Full charge of all detail. . Pro 
duction, Art, Space and other business 
routine. Now employed. Excellent ref- 
erences. Box 693, Printers’ Ink. 




















Mature Agency Man 
Ripe experience, copy, plans, contacting, 
developing accounts, getting business. 
Splendid record. Highest references. Em- 
ployed. Seeks Mid-West connection— 
agency or advertiser. Box 699, P. I. 


ASSISTANT 


Expert stenographer, typist, correspon- 
den 6 years’ experience advertising, 
sales promotion. Assist executive or 
handle department efficiently. References 
and samples gladly furnished. Box 
697, Printers’ Ink. 











To make the files of the 
Printers’ Ink Publications 
more accessible we sell 
binders at cost. The Weekly 
binder holding 
nine copies $1.25, postpaid. 
Monthly binder holding six 
copies $2.00, postpaid. These 


seven to 


binders are an_ attractive 
addition to any desk or 
library. 


> 


PRINTERS’ INK 
PUBLICATIONS 


185 Madison Ave. - New York 
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COUPONS 


GREAT ADVANTAGES AT THE PRICE OF 
A SUPERFICIAL DISADVANTAGE 


Apr. 16, 1931 


Emphasizing his words by beheading three quarters of the trade mission 
that called on him in 1638, Lyemitsu, Emperor of Japan, sent the survivors 
back to Europe with this message: 

“Think no more of us, just as if we were no longer in the world.” 


Iyemitsu looked with greedy eyes upon European trade; but he feared 
the implanting of European customs in his kingdom. Further to isolate him- 
self, he swept the Japanese navy from the seas; commanded that under pain 
of death no Japanese subject should go abroad; and by his policies stagnated 
the progress of his country for two centuries. 

Many modern advertisers in their fear of using coupons in advertise- 
ments are like ITyemitsu. They would like well enough to locate potential 
buyers, but “so many of the coupons are returned by schoolboys that the 
salesmen get discouraged.” Wherefore, after telling as much of their story as 
they can in the space available, these advertisers end each advertisement, in 
effect, with Tyemitsu’s message: 

“Think no more of us, just as if we were no longer in the world.” 

The bolder advertiser refuses to be scared by the schoolboys. He so 
frames his coupon-containing advertisements that they interest a minimum 
of the merely curious and a maximum of potential buyers. 

He devises methods for following up inquiries so as to quickly eliminate 
the worthless. He adequately informs the true potential buyers with care- 
fully prepared direct advertising. He makes smooth the path of his salesmen. 
Unlike Iyemitsu he refuses to deny himself great advantages because of a 
superficial disadvantage. Instead of bidding farewell to the reader at the end 
of an advertisement, he throws open the door to adequate information and 
bids the potential buyer welcome. 

By using the coupon or its equivalent in his advertisements, he opens the 
way for direct advertising to increase the effectiveness of his general adver- 
tising. 

If you, too, would like to increase the effectiveness of your general adver- 
tising by the use of carefully prepared direct advertising, see as a first step 
how we use direct advertising to follow up an inquiry. 


EVANS-WINTER-HEBB Gi) 
820 HANCOCK AVENUE WEST 
DETROIT 


NEW YORK ADDRESS: 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 





The Evans-Winter-Hebb organization has within itself both capable personnel and complete 
facilities for the preparation and production of printing, direct advertising, and other sales 
literature: Marketing Analysis - Plan * Copy - Design * Art + Photo-Engraving 


° Letterpress and Offset Printing - Binding - Mailing 
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ANUFACTURERS of toilet 
preparations during 1930 placed 
more advertising in the Chicago 


Tribune alone than they placed in the 





four Chicago evening newspapers 


combined. 


Chicago Tribune 

THE WOKLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 
Average Net Paid Circulation, March, 1931: In 
excess of 805,000 Daily; Over 1,070,000 Sunday 
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